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ooped  to  pick  her  up  in  his  arms  to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  saiety.  Just  as  he  raised 
her.  the  dog  sprang  at  her,  and  savagely  seized  her  skirt,  which  he  shook 

with  all  the  fierceness  of  madness. 
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A  HERO  IN  SPITE 


OF  HIMSELF 


_ 

By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TWO  FRIENDS.  . 

“Say,  Fred,  Eve  got  to  go  home.7* 

‘‘The  deuce  you  have.” 

‘‘Yes,  here7s  a  dispatch  from  the  old  man,  telling  me 
to  come  home  at  once.” 

“What's  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  he’s  put  out  about  my  leaving  the  academy 
just  before  the  term  ended.” 

“Any  danger  of  his  using  a  strap  on  you?” 

“Oh,  no.  He  doesn’t  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,  are  you  going?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  to.  But  what’s  the  matter  with  your  go¬ 
ing  with  me?  Fredonia  is  a  quiet  little  town,  with  more 
pretty  girls  in  it  than  any  other  of  the  same  size  in  the 
,  State.” 

“That’s  a  good  inducement,  Terry,  but  this  confounded 
hero  business  kinder  knocks  me  out.” 

.  “Oh,  we  won’t  say  anything  about  that,”  laughed  Terry. 

“But  they  read  the  papers  up  there,  don’t  they?” 

“Yes;  but  it’s  just  simply  local  news.  A  few  take  out¬ 
side  papers,  and  probably  not  a  dozen  people  in  the  town 
know  an}*thing  about  the  way  you  balked  the  desperate 
game  of  the  kidnappers.  I’ll  tell  my  folks  not  to  say  any- 
„  thing  about  it,  and  we’ll  just  laugh  at  it  and  say  that  it 
didn't  amount  to  anything.  I'll  promise  you  a  lot  of  fun, 
if  you’ll  go  up  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  me.” 

“I’d  like  to  go,  Terry,  but  I  haven’t  even  got  a  change 
of  clothes.  I’ve  left  my  trunk  at  the  academy,  you  know.” 

“So  did  I ;  but  I’m  going  to  write  to  black  Pete  to  pack 
it  up  and  ship  it  to  me,  and  you  can  do  the  same.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  write  him  to  ship  mine  home  to  New  York, 
and  when  it  gets  there  father  and  mother  will  think  that 
I'm  coming  along  pretty  soon  and  be  satisfied  to  wait  until 
1  put  in  an  appearance.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  you’ll  want 
a  change  of  clothes.” 

“Vo-.  I’ll  go  out  and  buy  another  trunk  and  fill  it  up.” 

“Ad  right.  PH  go  with  you,  and  we’ll  take  the  train  to¬ 
morrow  morning  for  Fredonia.” 


The  above  conversation  took  place  between  two  youths 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  Mohawk  House,  in 
the  city  of  Elmira,  where  they  had  been  stopping  a  week. 
They  were  both  classmates  in  the  famous  academy  at  Avon, 
but  had  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  suddenly  left 
that  institution  to  chase  a  couple  of  burglars,  who  had 
robbed  a  bank  in  that  town  and  fled  to  parts  unknown. 
Fred  Fearnot,  a  daring,  plucky  youth,  was  in  possession 
of  a  clew  to  their  identity,  and  believing  that  he  could 
overhaul  them,  had  given  chase.  At  Elmira  he  caught  up 
with  them,  and  whilst  preparing  to  call  on  the  police  to 
nab  them,  made  the  discovery  that  a  gang  of  them  were 
plotting  to  kidnap  a  little  three-year-old^child  of  a  well- 
known  millionaire,  and  hold  it  for  ransom.  He  sent  for 
his  classmate,  Terry  Olcott,  to  join  him,  and  together  the 
two  not  only  succeeded  in  balking  the  desperate  game,  but 
in  capturing  all  the  gang. 

Being  liberally  rewarded  for  their  work  as  amateur  de¬ 
tectives,  the  boys  decided  not  to  return  to  the  academy  on 
account  of  the  term  being  almost  ended,  but  to  take  a  va¬ 
cation  and  have  a  good  time. 

Young  Olcott’s  parents,  hearing  that  he  was  in  Elmira, 
wired  to  him  to  come  home  at  once,  and  he  invited  Fred 
to  accompany  him,  which  invitation  was  accepted  after 
the  above  brief  explanation. 

The  people  of  Elmira  had  made  a  hero  of  young  Fearnot 
on  account  of  his  daring  capture  of  the  kidnapers  and  bank 
robbers,  and  made  it  exceedingly  unpleasant  for  him  by  the 
attentions  showered  upon  him.  It  greatly  interfered  with 
his  enjoyment  of  his  vacation,  for  with  all  the  natural 
exuberance  of  youth  he  preferred  fun  to  vaulting  ambi¬ 
tion.  He  would  rather  hear  a  good  joke  or  participate  in 
athletic  sport  than  to  listen  to  fulsome  praise  from  every¬ 
body  he  came  in  contact Svith.  Hence  he  stipulated  with 
his  friend  Terry  that  if  he  went  with  him  to  his  home 
on  a  visit  that  hero  business  was  to  be  dropped. 

The  two  boys  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  after 
the  reception  of  the  dispatch  from  Teyry’s  father,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a.  wardrobe.  Fred  devoted  himself  to  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  half  a  dozen  suits,  shirts  and  underwear, 
and  a  score  of  other  things  needed  by  a  youth  of  his  age, 
whilst  Terry  went  about  buying  presents  for  his  father, 
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mother  ami  sister,  with  a  few  toys  {or  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  classing  them  all  under  the  name  of  “peace  makers.” 

“You  see,  Fred,”  said  he,  as  his  purchases  were  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  hotel,  “I'm  bound  to  get  a  lecture  from  the 
old  man  and  a  hit  of  scolding  from  mother,  and  the,se 
things,  you  know,  will  kinder  soften  them  down.  I've  got 
a  genuine  meerschaum  pipe  for  father  that  cost  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  when  1  give  it  to  him  I’m  going  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  color  that  instead  of  me;  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  you  hint  anything  concerning  the  cost  of 
it,  for  if  he  knew  that  I  had  laid  out  twenty-five  dollars  in 
a  pipe  he'd  be  strongly  tempted  to  cut  the  strap  off  my 
trunk  and  apply  it  to  certain  portions  of  my  anatomy.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “hadn’t  I  better 
wait  a  day  and  come  on  the  next  train,  so  as  to  give  the 
old  man  a  chance  to  have  it  out  with  you?’’ 

“Not  on  your  life,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  want  you  to 
freeze  to  me  from  the  time  we  arrive  until  I  have  dis¬ 
tributed  these  presents,  for  they  wouldn't  sav  a  word  to 
me  while  you  are  around.” 

“Oh,  you  want  to  take  me  along  as  a  sort  of  a  pro¬ 
testor,  eh?” 

“That's  just  the  size  of  it,”  laughed  Terry. 

“AH  right,  old  man;  you  stood  by  me  and  I'll  stand  by 

you.” 

Early  the  next  morning  the  boys  paid  their  bill  at  the 
hotel  and  drove  to  the  depot,  where  they  took  the  train  for 
Fredonia,  the  home  of  Terrv  Olcott.  Three  hours  later 
they  arrived  at  Fredonia,  a  beautiful  little  city  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  When  thev  reached  there,  thev 
found  Terry's  mother  and  his  sister,  Evelyn,  waiting  for 
them  at  the  depot.  Terry  sprang  off  the  train,  caught 
his  mother  and* sister  in  his  arms  and  kissed  them,  as  a 
dutiful,  loving  son  and  brother  should  do. 

“Oh,  you  naughty  boy!”  exclaimed  his  mother,  “why 
did  you  leave  the  academy  in  the  way  you  did  ?” 

“Because  it  paid  me  to  do  so,  mother,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  we  get  home.  Fred  has  come  with  me, 
on  a  visit.  You  know  all  about  him  through  my  letters. 
Here,  Fred,  this  is  my  mother.” 

Fred  removed  his  hat  and  bowed,  while  Mrs.  Olcott 
smiled,  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and  gave  him  welcome. 
He  bowed  low  over  her  hand  and  gallantly  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  saying  as  he  did  so: 

“1  feel  highly  honored,  madam,  in  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  mother  whose  son  talked  more  lovingly  about  her 
while  at  school  than  any  other  boy  did  of  his  sweetheart.” 

That  little  speech  made  the  mother  happier  than  any¬ 
thing  that  could  have  been  said,  and  from  that  moment 
every  thought  of  scolding  Terry  passed  forever  from  her 
mind. 
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Here,  Fred,”  said  Terrs'.  “This  is  my  sister,  Evelyn. 
The  best  sister  any  boy  in  the  world  over  had.  Is  that 
the  way  to  shun  your  sweetheart?” 

Evelyn  laughed,  extended  her  hand  and  a  welcome  to 
Fred,  and  the  four  entered  the  carriage  to  drive  to  the 
Olcott  residence. 

“What  in  the  world  have  you  boys  been  up  to?”  Mrs. 
Olcott  asked  ns  the  carriage  drove  away.  “We  saw  in  the 
papers  that  you  two  had  something  to  do  with  catching 
some  burglars,  or  kidnapers,  down  there.” 


“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “thev  robbed  the  bank  at  Avon,  and 
it  so  happened  that  Fred,  here,  accidentally  got  ho»d  f  a 
clew  to  them,  and  as  the  president  of  the  bank  offered  a 
large  reward  for  tlieir  capture,  he  skipped  out  from  school 
and  followed  them.  He  sent  for  me  and  I  joined  him. 
Together,  with  the  aid  of  others,  we  caught^  the  rascals 
and  got  most  of  the  reward,  and  I  11  bet  that  I  \  e  got  more 
money  in  my  pocket  than  you  or  father  have  in  the  bank. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Olcott,  who  was  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  almighty  dollar,  “I  am  sure  father  can  t  blame 
you  for  that.” 

“Of  course  not,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  ve  got  a  trunk  full 
of  presents  for  the  whole  family,  and  if  that  doesn  t  keep 
him  from  licking  me  for  leaving  the  academy,  I  11  go  out 
to  the  barn  and  hang  myself.” 

The  mother  and  daughter  laughed  heartily  and  chatted 
gayly  with  the  two  boys,  till  the  carriage  reached  their 
home. 

The  Olcotts  were  comfortably  fixed,  living  in  an  elegant 
home,  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Mr.  Olcott 
was  at  his  office  down  in  the  town,  and  was  not  to  be  at 
home  until  the  noonday  meal. 

As  soon  as  they  alighted  and  entered  the  house,  Terrv 
led  the  way  up  to  his  ro»m,  which  he  found  in  perfect  order 
for  his  reception. 

“Now,  old  man,”  lie  said  to  Fred,  “I  want  you  to  make 
yourself  as  much  at  home  as  you  would  be  down  in  New 
York.” 

“You  bet  I  will,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  will  help  you  lick 
the  old  man  if  you  want  to  have  a  fight.” 

“Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  him,”  laughed  Terry.  “He's 
in  love  with  mother  yet.  and  she  can  manage  him  without 
any  trouble.  The  truth  is,  lie's  all  right  and  a  good 
father.” 

“Good.  Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Fred.  “You  have  the 
same  opinion  of  him  that  I  have  of  my  father,  but  for 
heaven’s  sake  don't  let  that  confounded  hero  business  get 
started  here.” 

“All  right.  Don't  worry  about  that.  Just  throw  off 
your  coat  and  cuffs,  and  wash  the  dust  out  of  your  eves 
and  ears  and  we'll  go  out  to  the  barn  and  see  my  nag.  I'm 
anxious  to  see  whether  or  not  he  will  know  me,  after  being 
away  from  him  several  months.” 

while  the  two  were  bathing  their  hands  and  faces,  their 
trunks  were  brought  up  to  the  room,  and  they  quickly 
changed  their  clothes,  after  which  they  started  downstairs 
to  the  barn  In  one  of  (lie  stalls  in  the  stable  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bay  horse,  of  which  Terry  was  very  fond.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  heard  Terry’s  voice  he  whinnied  a  welcome. 

“Hear  that,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “He  knows  me,*’ 
and  he  daitcd  into  t lie  stall,  put  his  arms  around  the 
horse’s  neck,  saying: 

“Omar,  you  know  me,  don't  you?” 

“\ou  bet  I  do,”  said  the  horse,  “and  am  clad  to  <ee 
you.” 

“What’s  this  !”  gasped  Terry,  in  dumfounded  amazement 
at  hearing  the  horse  speak  to  him. 

The  horse  chuckled,  and  Terry  ran  out  of  the  stall  with 
his  eyes  bulging,  exclaiming:  ‘‘Fred,  did  you  hear  that?'’ 

“Hear  what?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  the  horse  spoke  to  me  as  plainly  as  you  cam” 
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“Oh,  come  off,"  laughed  Fred.  “ 
“Hanged  if  I  didn't  hear  him  say, 
1  asked  him  if  he  was  glad  to  see  me, 
of  genuine  astonishment  on  Terry's 


A  horse  can’t  talk.” 
‘you  bet  1  do/  when 
and  the  expression 
face  set  Fred  in  a 


roar. 


"  1  r.iav  he  mistaken,"  said  Terry,  “but  I'll  be  hanged 
it  it  didn  t  knock  me  endwise."  And  with  that  he  entered 
the  stall  again,  patted  the  horse  on  his  neck,  and  re¬ 
marked  • 


"Old  fellow,  T  wish  you  could  talk.” 

“Well,  1  can,”  replied  the  horse.  “What's  the  matter 
with  you.  anyway  ?” 

Terrv  darted  out  of  the  stall  again  more  astounded  than 
ever,  exclaiming : 

“Did  you  hear  that,  Fred?” 

“Yes/'  laughed  Fred.  “That  horse  is  bewitched  as  sure 
as  you  live,  or  else  you  and  I  are,”  and  with  that  Fred 
crossed  himself  several  times,  as  though  he  entertained 
a  superstitious  idea  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  would  drive 
witches  away. 

Terry  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  crossed  himself,  too,  with  all  the  seriousness  of  a 
devotee  of  superstition. 

Thg  truth  is,  he  had  not  yet  found  out  anything  about 
Fred’s  remarkable  ventriloquial  powers.  Hence  his  genu¬ 
ine  astonishment  at  hearing  his  favorite  nag  talking  to 
him. 

“Sav,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  say  a  word  about  this, 
for  it  would  raise  the  biggest  kind  of  a  sensation.” 

“I  don't  want  to,”  said  Terry,  “for  everybody  in  Fre- 
donia  would  call  me  a  fool,  because  nobodv  believes  that 
a  horse  can  talk.  But  if  I  didn’t  hear  Omar  talk  to  me  in 
there  Pm  a  lunatic.  That’s  all.” 

Just  at  that  moment  Terry’s  sister  entered  the  stable, 
calling  out  to  him : 

“  Oh,  brother !  I  want  you  to  see  my  pony.  I  wrote  you 
about  him.  Here  he  is  in  this  stall,”  and  she  led  the  way 
to  a  stall  at  the  farther  end  of  the  stable,  where  a  beautiful 
jet  black  animal  stood,  hardly  large  enough  to  be  dignified 
bv  the  name  of  horse. 
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“By  George!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “he’s  a  beauty!” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  she,  “and  he  is  just  as  gentle  as  a 
kitten,”  and  she  entered  the  stall  and  put  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  the  graceful  little  animal  and  hugged  him 
affectionately. 

Terry  entered  the  stall  also,  unhitched  the  pony  and 
backed  him  out  in  order  to  get  a  look  at  him. 

“He  is  a  beauty,”  said  Terry;  “about  the  prettiest  little 
animal  I  ever  saw.” 

Evelyn  wras  highly  delighted  at  their  praise  of  her  pet, 
and  declared  that  3be  was  envied  by  every  girl  in  the  town. 

“Oh,  you  ought  to  see  how  fast  he  can  trot  in  harness. 
He’s  as  swift  as  an  arrow,  and  obeys  the  gentlest  touch 
with  the  docility  of  a  lamb.  I  feed  him  a  big  lump  of 
sugar  every  day,  and  1  believe  he  really  loves  me.” 

“That’s  to  be  expected,”  laughed  Fred.  “Feed  me  on 
busrar  and  I’ll  love  you,  too.” 

“Ho  you  like  sugar?”  she  laughed. 

“You  bet  I  do,”  he  said. 

She  laughed  merrily,  her  eyes  fairly  dancing,  for  she 

a  girl  of  extremely  lively  temperament. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

FEED  MAKES  AX  ASTONISHING  SHOT. 

After  exhibiting  her  pony  in  the  stable,  Terry’s  sister 
:  led  him  and  Fred  out  to  the  chicken  yard,  where  she  had 
a  number  of  other  pets,  which  she  exhibited  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  Then  sh£  had  a  pet  dog,  which  she 
called  up  and  made  him  perform  a  number  of  amusing 
tricks.  There  was  a  turkey  gobbler  on  the  place  that  fol¬ 
lowed  her  around  wherever  she  went,  much  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  two  boys. 

“Say,  Fred,”  remarked  Terrv,  “everything  on  the  place 
loves  her.” 

"That's  what  I  was  just  thinking,”  returned  Fred.  “I 
i  never  saw  anything  like  it.  I  guess  you  are  right,  when 
!  you  said  at  the  depot  that  she  was  the  best  sister  any  fellow 
ever  had.” 

“Now,  don't  you  two  try  to  flatter  me,”  Evelyn  laughed, 
“for  that's  wrong,  you  know.  None  of  my  pets  do,  and  I 
don’t  want  either  of  you  two  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  if  they  could  all  talk,”  said  Fred,  “they’d  say 
things  to  you  that  would  make  you  think  it  was  flattery.” 

“My!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  wish  they  could  talk,  for  I 
would  so  love  to  hear  them,  just  to  hear  what  they  would 
sav.” 

Fred  was  strongly  tempted  to  try  his  ventriloquial 
powers  for  her  benefit,  but  he  feared  she  would  scream 
and  run  to  the  house,  create  a  sensation,  and  cause  her 
mother  and  father  to  suspect  him,  and  thus  get  at  the 
truth  of  it;  so  he  refrained,  and  together  the  three  returned 
to  the  house. 

; 

They  entered  the  parlor,  where  Terry  saw  the  piano 
opened,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  kept  up  her  music  les¬ 
sons. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  and  at  once  sat  down  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  began  to  play. 

“Give  us  a  song?”  Terry  asked,  anxious  to  show  off  the 
accomplishments  of  his  beautiful  sister,  and  after  a  prelude 
she  began  an  old,  familiar  song,  in  a  sweet,  girlish  voice, 
that  was  exceedingly  charming.  When  she  struck  the  sec¬ 
ond  verse  Fred  joined  in  with  her,  and  their  voices  har¬ 
monized  so  well  that  Mrs.  Olcott  came  into  the  room  to 
listen.  She  was  delighted,  and  for  the  next  half  hour 
kept  the  two  singing  various  old  familiar  songs. 

“See  here,  Fred,  old  man,”  exclaimed  Terry,  “I  knew 
you  could  sing,  because  you  were  a  member  of  the  glee 
club  at  the  academy,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  heard 
you  sing  as  well  before.” 

“Oh,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,”  laughed 
Fred,  “when  you  have  a  girl  and  a  piano  to  help  you  out.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Terry;  “we  can’t  get  along  without 
the  girls.” 

While  they  were  in  the  parlor,  Terry’s  father  was  heard 
to  enter  the  front  door,  and  Mrs.  Olcott  hastened  to  meet 
him.  She  led  him  into  another  room,  where  in  a  few  words 
she  explained  to  him  why  Terry  had  left  the  academy  be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  the  term,  and  he  was  not  only  satis¬ 
fied,  but  highly  pleased  at  the  financial  result  of  it.  A  few 
moments  later  he  entered  the  parlor  and  shook  hands  with 
his  son,  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said: 
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“So  you’ve  been  out  catching  robbers,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  laughed  Terry,  “Fred  and  1  had  a  high  old 
time  down  in  Elmira.” 

“Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,”  said  he  to  Fred,  “and  hope 
you  will  find  it  convenient  to  spend  your  vacation  with  us.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Fred.  “I  don't  k$ow  how 
long  1  can  stay,  but  I  may  remain  long  epough  to  tire  out 
your  patience  and  force  you  to  consent  to  let  me  take  him 
home  with  me.” 

“Well,  I'll  withhold  that  consent,”  laughed  Mr.  Olcott, 
“until  mv  patience  is  worn  out,  but  I’m  glad  you  are  with 
us,  ms  your  presence  here  rpay  keep  Terry  out  of  mischief.” 

“Great  Caesar!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “You  don't  know 
Fred,  father  ;  he's  got  more  mischief  in  him  than  the  wild¬ 
est  monkey  in  the  jungle.  He  can  sing,  pray  and  preach  a 
sermon  for  the  old  folks,  and  then  go  out  and  raise  old 
Cain  with  the  young  ones.” 

Fred  looked  at  Evelyn  and  gave  a  long,  low  whistle 
which  set  the  girl  screaming  with  laughter. 

"  Say.  Evelyn,'’  Fred  asked  in  a  half  whisper,  “that’s 
tlf#  greatest  lie  I  ever  heard  him  tell.” 

“I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,”  she  laughed,  “for  he  has 
written  me  time  and  again  that  you  were  the  worst  boy  in 
school.” 

“Great  Scott !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  his  watch,  “I’m 
going  to  leave  on  the  next  train.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  won’t,”  said  she;  “the  house  has  been  very 
dull  ever  since  Terry  went  to  the  academy,  and  now  we 
are  going  to  have  things  more  lively.” 

“Then  you  must  put  a  stop  to  his  telling  such  whoppers 
as  that  on  me.” 


It  was  thus  Fred  Fearnot  was  introduced  into  the  home 
of  his  classmate,  Terry  Olcott.  He  was  made  to  feel  that 
his  presence  there  was  welcome,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  himself  in  any  way  that  pleased  him. 

That  evening  Evelyn  had.  two  of  her' girl  friends  with 
her,  and  another  youth  of  twenty  of  the  name  of  Harry 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  a  chum  of  Terry  pretty  much  all 
their  lives.  They  sang  and  played  and  talked  to  a  late 
hour,  and  one  of  the  girls,  a  sister  of  Harry,  was  so  charmed 
with  Fred’s  versatility  that  she  told  Evelyn  he  was  the 
most  chaming  young  man  she  had  ever  met.  Girl-like, 
Evelyn  repeated  it  to  Fred,  who  pretended  to  faint  on 
hearing  it.  Of  course,  before  the  visitors  left,  an  invitation 
was  extended  bv  Harry  and  his  sister  for  a  visit  to  their 
home  on  the  next  evening,  and  it  was  accepted. 

“You'll  meet  a  lot  of  girls  and  boys  there,  Fred,”  said 
Terry,  up  in  their  room  before  retiring,  “and  have  no  end 
of  fun.  They  go  in  for  singing  and  dancing  and  a  good 
time  generally.  You'll  meet  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
the  town  there,  who  has  more  beaux  than  you  could  shake 
a  stick  at.  Every  fellow  in  town  seems  ready  to  break 
his  neck  to  get  a  smile  from  her.  They  have  turned  her 
head  so  completely  that  she  is  as  vain  as  a  peacock,  and 
seems  to  delight  in  making  them  all  jealous  of  each  other.” 

“Ob,  I  don’t  like  a  girl  of  that  kind,”  remarked  Fred. 
“You  can't  have  any  fun  with  such  girls.  1  like  a  girl 
who  is  perfectly  natural  and  jolly — who  isn't  always  think¬ 
ing  about  herself  and  her  beauty.” 


“You’ve  got  it  right,”  said  Terry.  “I 
for  them  mvself.  I  used  to  be  spooney  on 
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haven’t  any  use 
Mary  Hamilton, 


who  was  here  to-night,  but  I  guess  Fve  gotten  over  it 
pretty  well.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should,”  remarked  Fred,  “for 
she  is  certainly  a  sweet  girl.” 

“So  she  is,”  assented  Terry,  “but  they  tease  her  so 
much  about  me  that  she  went  shy  on  me,  so  1  got  my 
back  up  and  went  shy,  too.” 

Fred  laughed,  and  the  two  retired,  to  sleep  soundly  until 
the  next  morning.  They  arose  early,  and  went  out  to  the 
barn  to  see  the  horses  and  cattle  before  breakfast,  and  a 
little  later  were  joined  by  Evelyn,  who  came  with  a  lump 
of  sugar  for  her  pony.  She  was  a  laughing,  blue-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  beauty,  who  seemed  to  have  but  one  desire, 
which  was  to  make  everything  and  everybody  happy  around 
her.  She  saw  that  her  pony  was  fed,  and  then  went  out 
and  fed  the  turkeys  and  chickens  and  pigeons.  As  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  fowl  fluttered  all  around  her,  Fred  thought 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  picture  he  Iiad  ever  beheld. 

“We  can’t  have  these  in  the  city,”  said  he,  as  he  joined  * 
her  in  the  midst  of  her  pet  fbwls,  “and  I  really  envy  you.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  I  could  live  without  them,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “They  all  know  me,  and  I  can  reach  down  and 
touch  any  chicken  or  turkey  or  pigeon  on  the  place,  when 
nobody  else  can.  I’ve  had  some  of  my  pigeons  to  fly  down 
and  light  on  my  hand,  even  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Thev  know  me  wherever  they/see  me,  and  come  to  me.  I 
always  carry  a  few  grains  of  corn  in  my  dress  pocket,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  give  them  some  whenever  they 
come  about  me.  Now,  see  here,”  said  she,  taking  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  corn  and  holding  it  out  at  arm’s  length. 

In  a  moment  a  score  of  pigeons  swarmed  around  her, 
lighting  on  her  arms,  head,  shoulders  and  hands,  all  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  at  the  grain. 

“Why,  any  one  of  them  will  take  a  grain  of  corn  from 
between  my  teeth.” 

“So  would  I,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I'm  not  a  pigeon, 
either.” 

“  Well,  I  won’t  feed  you  that  way,”  she  laughed.  “You’ll  11 
get  vour  breakfast  in  the  house  with  the  rest  of  us.” 

After  breakfast  Fred  and  Terry  went  out  into  the  town, 
the  latter  saying  he  wanted  to  show  him  all  the  beauties  of 
the  place,  they  met  quite  a  number  of  boys  and  young 
men,  several  of  whom  made  inquiry  about  the  kidnaping 
case  down  at  Elmira. 
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“It  didn't  amount  to  anything,  for  they  were  caught  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours  after  they  took  the  child.” 

“Well,”  said  one,  “the  papers  said  they  would  have 
gotten  away  if  you  hadn't  been  after  them.” 

"Oh,  yes,  I  saw  that,  too,  but  it  won’t  do  to  believe 
everything  you  see^in  the  papers.  I  guess  vour  father 
would  tell  you  that.” 

“That’s  so,”  put  in  another  of  the  boys.  “I  have  heard 
my  father  use  that  expression  many  a  time.  Only  last 
week  1  wav  reading  in  the  paper  where  a  fellow  said  he 
saw  a  cow  climb  a  tree  tail  foremost,  and  the  old  man  said 

that  there  wasn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  1  knew  that  much 

mvself.” 

•> 

"Wise  boy,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  would  he  safe  for  vou 
to  i "  a)  s  divide  any  statement  you  see  in  the  papers  by 
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ninety-nine  and  you  would  come  pretty  near  getting  the 

truth.” 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Terry  heard  some  of  the 
hoys  say  they  were  going  out  for  target  practice,  and  asked 
him  Ind  Fred  to  go  with  them.  They  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  and  found  that  a  target  club,  composed  of  about 
a  dozen  young  men,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  had  gone  out  about  a  mile  from  town  to  practice 
firing  at  a  bull's-eye.  Quite  a  number  of  townspeople 
rode  out,  including  near  a  dozen  girls  and  a  few  elderly 
ladies.  A  ery  few  outside  of  the  members  of  the  club 
took  any  particular  interest  in  marksmanship,  but  in  a 
quiet  little  place,  like  Fredonia,  anything  that  promised 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  their  existence  always  drew 
visitors. 

Terry  being  well  acquainted  with  the  members  was  on 
good  terms  with  all  of  them,  and  both  he  and  Fred  re¬ 
ceived  challenges  to  shoot. 

There  were  several  good  shots  in  the  club,  and  the  bull’s- 
eye  had  been  pierced  a  number  of  times.  After  being  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  to  try  a  shot,  Fred  took  a  rifle  and  hit  the 
bull’s-eye  square  in  the  center.  He  was  a  good  shot,  but 
that  was  really  the  best  one  he-  had  ever  made,  and  he 
was  about  as  much  surprised  as  were  those  who  witnessed 
it.  He  quietly  handed  the  rifle  back  to  its  owner,  who 
immediately  challenged  him  to  repeat  it. 

“Oh,  I  couldn't  do  it  again,”  he  laughed,  “and  I  know 
enough  to  let  well  enough  alone.” 

He  heard  commendations  on  all  sides  of  the  splendid 
shot  he  had  made,  and  whispered  to  Terry: 

“Just  my  luck.  I  couldn't  have  missed  the  blamed 
thing  if  I  had  tried.” 

Terry  fired  several  shots  without  once  touching  the 
bull's-eye,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  poor  marksmanship. 

“Oh,  I'm  no  William  Tell,”  said  Terry,  “but  if  you’ll 
bring  out  a  six-pounder  cannon  here,  I’ll  blow  that  tar¬ 
get  to  kingdom-come.  I’m  the  best  cannon  shot  in  the 
State.” 

Of  course,  that  evoked  a  good  deal  of  laughter  from 
the  crowd,  and  the  practice  went  on  for  some  time  without 
any  other  incident  occurring.  When  it  was  over  with, 
the  young  people  all  got  together  to  partake  of  a  colla¬ 
tion  that  had  been  brought  along,  which  resulted  in  Fred’s 
being  introduced  to  quite  a  number  of  both  sexes,  among 
whom  was  Sadie  Stevens,  the  beautiful  girl  of  whom 
Terry  had  spoken  the  night  before.  While  they  were  all 
engaged  laughing  and  chatting  and  consuming  the  lunch¬ 
eon,  a  flock  of  crows  flew  over  them,  pretty  high  up. 

“Say,  boys,”  cried  Harry  Hamilton,  seizing  a  rifle,  “let’s 
see  who  is  the  best  wing  shot  in  the  crowd,”  and  he  blazed 
away  at  the  flying  crows. 

“Oh,  you  can’t  hit  anything  on  the  wing  with  a  rifle,” 
sang  out  one  of  the  boys. 

“Well,  1  dbln't  say  1  could,”  responded  Harry. 

A  half  dozen  of  the  boys  took  up  their  rifles  and  blazed 
awuv,  but  without  effect,  ami  the  crows  .soon  passed  out  of 
r„.':ge.  A  few  minutes  later  another  small  flock  flew  over, 
f-  1 1  higher  than  this  one,  and  one  of  the  girls  called  out  to 

Fred:  ,  / 

Wiiv  don’t  you  shoot  at  them,  Mr.  Fearnot ?” 

“Oh,  I’m  no  crow  shooter,”  he  laughed. 
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Mary  Hamilton,  standing  near  by,  took  the  rifle  from 
her  brother’s  hand  and  passed  it  to  Fred,  saying: 

“  Do  please  shoot  one  for  me.  1  want  his  wing  for  my 
hat.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  don’t  think  you  will  get 
any  wing  out  of  that  flock.” 

He  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  aimed  quickly  and 
fired.  To  his  utter  astonishment  two  crows  came  tum¬ 
bling,  fluttering  down,  falling  not  fifty  feet  away  from 
where  the  party  stood.  One  of  the  birds  was  flying  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  other,  and  a  bullet  caught  them  both. 

'  Exclamations  of  astonishment  burst  from  everv  one  on 

«/  • 

the  grounds,  and  Fred  handed  the  gun  back  to  Harry, 
turned  and  fell  against  Terry  as  though  too  weak  to  stand 
up,  saying:  * 

“Take  me  away,  please,  and  hide  me.” 

Terry  grabbed  him  around  the  body  and  held  him  up 
whilst  he  pretended  to  be  in  a  faint.  The  girls  screamed 
with  laughter,  and  two  of  the  boys  ran  to  pick  up  the 
crows,  which  they  brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  Mary 
Hamilton. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mary;  “I  asked  for  one,  and  he’s 
killed  two.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  shot?” 

The  members  of  the  target  club,  having  seen  him  hit  the 
bull’s-eye,  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  crack 
shot,  but  Fred  knew  that  it  was  an  accident,  such  as 
couldn’t  happen  again  if  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  shoot¬ 
ing  at  crows.  But  he  couldn't  make  any  one  of  the  party 
believe  it. 

“My!”  exclaimed  Sadie  Stevens,  the  vain  beauty;  “I 
wish  you’d  shoot  two  for  me.” 

“I’ll  shoot  anything  for  you,”  said  Fred,  bracing  up. 
“I  never  refuse  a  pretty  girl.” 

But  he  inwardly  prayed  that  no  more  crows  would  fly 
over. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MAD  DOG. 

For  the  next  hour  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  on  the 
target  ground  was  Fred’s  marvelous  marksmanship.  He 
insisted  that  each  shot  was  an  accident,  but  no  one  would 
believe  him,  and  when  the  party  returned  to  town  the  story 
of  killing  two  crows  on  the  wing  with  one  bullet  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  many  refusing  to  believe  it. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “did  you  ever  see  such  an  un¬ 
lucky  chap  ?  They’ll  be  after  me  to  shoot  at  every  practice 
game,  and  everybody  1  meet  will  want  to  talk  to  me  about 
shooting,  until  I  will  feel  like  shooting  myself.” 

Terry  laughed  heartily,  declaring  it  the  best  joke  he  had 
ever  heard. 

“Oh,  yes,"  assented  Fred,  “and  the  worst  of  it  is  I 
played  the  joke  on  myself;  for  J  would  swear  upon  a  stack 
of  Bibles  that  I  didn't  even  aim  at  the  blamed  crows.” 

When  they  returned  home,  'Ferry  told  the  story  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  as  though  bragging  on  the  splen¬ 
did  marksmanship  of  his  friend.  Of  course,  the  two  ladies 
were  astonished,  but  Air.  Olcott  was  the  most  astonished  of 
all  when  he  heard  it  down  in  the  town;  so  when  he  <jame 
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home  to  supper  lie  forced  Fred  to  talk  about  marksmanship 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

“I  never  did  such  a  thing  before  in  my  life,  sir,’  said 
Fred.  “It  was  an  accident  pure  and  simple. ” 

“Nobody  in  the  town  believes  it,  though,”  laughed  Mr. 
Olcott,  “and  they  are  talking  about  challenging  all  the 
crack  shots  in  the  State  for  a  shooting  match,  with  you  as 
the  champion  for  Frcdonia.” 

Fred  looked  at  Terry,  and  the  latter  roared  with  laugh¬ 
ter. 

“What's  the  matter,  Terry ?”  his  father  asked. 

“Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  fun  the  boys  will  have 
when  they  try  to  get  Fred  into  a  shooting  match.  He  can't 
shoot  any  better  than  I  can,  but  he  has  a  habit  of  stum¬ 
bling  into  the  strangest  luck  of  any  boy  that  ever  stole  a 
watermelon.” 

“Mv!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “did  he  ever  steal  a  water¬ 
melon  ?” 

“What  a  foolish  question,”  laughed  her  father.  “Of 
course  he's  stolen  watermelons,  if  he  was  ever  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  watermelon  time.  A  healthy  boy  can  no  more  refuse 
or  resist  the  temptation  to  steal  a  luscious,  ripe  watermelon 
from  a  farmer's  patch,  than  a  girl  could  refuse  a  kiss  in  the 
dark.” 

.“Bless  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  believe  you  are  the  first 
man  I  ever  saw  who  hadn't  forgotten  that  he  was  once  a 
boy  himself.” 

“Got  you  down  fine,  have  I?”  laughed  Mr.  Olcott. 

“Exceedingly  line,”  assented  Fred,  “and  if  you  want  to 
win  any  money,  just  bet  that  they  don't  get  me  into  any 
shooting  match.”  t  . 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Why,  it's  entirely  out  of  my  line.  What  I  did  to-day 
was  a  streak  of  luck  that  I’ll  never  run  up  against  in  fifty 


years. 
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Really,  now,”  asked  Mr.  Olcott,  “was  it  an  accident?” 

“Yes,  sir;  you  can  just  pile  up  all  the  Bibles  you’ve  got 
in  your  house  and  I’d  swear  it  right  on  top  of  them.” 

“Well,  it  was  the  strangest  accident  I  ever  heard  of.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  after  supper,  “you  know  we 
are  engaged  to-night  to  go  with  Evelyn  over  to  the  Hamil- 
tons.” 

“All  right,  I’m  resigned,”  said  Fred. 

“Resigned!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “Don't  you  wish  to 
go?” 

“Yes,  but  I  go  with  a  sad  heart.” 

“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  talk  about  a  thing  but  that  target  prac¬ 
tice  this  afternoon/’ 

She  laughed  heartily,  and  promised  him  to  change  the 
subject  whenever  they  began  to  talk  about  it. 

“Bless  you,”  he  exclaimed;  “if  you  only  will,  I’ll  make 
a  graven  image  of  you  and  bow  down  and  worship  it  as 
long  as  I  live;  for  nothing  in  the  world  makes  me  so  tired 
as  to  have  somebody  come  and  sit  down  bv  me  and  talk, 
talk,  talk  about  something  I  have  done.” 

They  went  upstairs,  put  on  their  best  suit,  and  an  hour 
later  were  at  the  residence  of  the  Hamiltons,  where  they 
found  nearly  a  dozen  young  couples  ripe  for  any  amuse¬ 
ment  that  could  be  devised.  They  had  music,  songs  and 
dances,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsensical  conversation.  Fred 


divided  his  attention  between  Evelyn  Olcott  and  Mary 
Hamilton,  whilst  Sadie  Stevens  was  really  the  belle  of  the 
evening.  She  was  just  as  Terry  had  described  her.  very 
beautiful  and  exceedingly  vain;  but  she  was  nettled  at 
Fred's  utter  indifference  to  her  beauty.  While  lie  was  p<>- 
litc  as  a  courtier,  ho  paid  no  court  to  iicr.  She  tried  .-o\- 
eral  times  to  monopolize  him,  but  Evelyn  took  particular 
pains  tp  rescue  him  and  keep  him  employed  in  amusing 
others. 

“Oh,  you  are  my  guardian  angel,”  Fred  whispered  to 
Evelyn,  “for  you  have  thrice  rescued  me  from  great  peril. 

“Were  you  really  in  peril?”  she  asked. 

“Bless  von ,  no,”  lie  laughed,  “but  it  wouldn't  do  to  pub- 
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licly  deny  it.” 

The  little  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  all  fhe  vis¬ 
itors  left  the  house  in  a  bunch.  They  passed  out  of  the 
gate  and  started  down  to  the  corner,  where  they  were  to 
separate  and  go  to  their  respective  homes,  when  they  were 
suddenly  startled  by  seeing  in  the  clear  moonlight  a  couple 
of  men  running  along  the  middle  of  the  street  firing  at  a 
dog,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  out  at  the  top  .of  their 
voices : 

“Look  out!  Look  out!  Mad  dog!  Mad  dog!” 

The  girls  in  the  party  screamed  and  scattered.  All  the 
boys  except  Fred  and  Terry  sprang  over  the  fence  into 
the  yard  of  the  house  of  which  they  were  in  front,  while 
the  girls  ran  screaming  towards  the  gate.  Mary  Hamilton 
fainted  and  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  pavement,  and  Fred 
stooped  to  pick  her  up  in  his  arms  to  convey  her  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Just  as  he  raised  her  the  dog  sprang  at  her  and 
savagely  seized  her  skirt,  v>hich  he  shook  with  all  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  madness.  Fred  deliberately  dropped  her  to  the 
ground,  seized  the  dog  by  his  two  hind  feet,  pulled  with 
such  force  as  to  almost  tear  the' skirt  off  the  girl,  and  then 
hurled  the  dog  around  till  he  had  made  two  complete  cir¬ 
cles  with  him,  the  brute  trying  in  the  meantime  to  reach 
round  to  him.  He  made  his  way  toward  an  iron  lamp-post, 
swinging  him  around  as  he  went,  till  at  last  the  dog's  head 
struck  it.  He  whirled  him  around  again  and  again  till  his 
head  struck  the  lamp-post  three  times. 

Then  lie  dropped  him. 

The  dog  was  dead  as  Hector. 

“Bv  George,  you’ve  settled  him!”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
two  men  who  had  been  chasing  and  firing  at  the  dog. 

“Yes,”  cried  the  other,  “lie  is  dead.” 

Fred,  without  uttering  a  word,  ran  to  Mary  Hamilton, 
picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  back  to  her  home, 
from  which  she  had  just  come  to  see  the  parties  separate  at 
the  corner.  The  other  boys  sprang  over  the  fence  and 
joined  him.  \\  hen  he  reached  the  house  the  entire  party 
had  come  together  again,  and  saw  him  deliver  her  to  her 
father  and  brother. 

“Oh,  my  child!  my  child!”  cried  the  mother.  “What’s 
the  matter?  What  has  happened?” 

^  “Bhe  has  only  fainted,  madam,  not  hurt  at  all."  said 
Fred,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  of  the  burden  he 
wheeled  round,  caught  Evelyn  by  the  arm,  and  said : 

“Come,  let’s  go  home,”  and  he  almost  forced  her  into  a 
run  to  the  gate. 

Terry  and  Harry  followed,  and  overtook  them  just  as 
they  passed  out  to  the  sidewalk. 
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“Soo  here,  Fearnot,”  cried  Harry,  grasping  him  by  the 
hami,  “let  me  thank  you  tor  saving  mv  sister.  Heaven 
Knows  1  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  hut  before  I  knew  it  1 
was  over  the  fence." 

“That's  all  right,  old  man,"  said  Fred.  “1  was  making 


"You  didn’t  jump  over  the  fence,  did  you?” 

"No;  I’m  better  at  running.” 

They  reached  home  in  great  good  humor,  and  the  two 
boys  retired  to  their  room  at  once. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Evelyn  told  the  fajnily 


for  the  fence,  too,  but  when  1  saw  her  fall  in  a  faint  (  the  story  of  the  adventure  with  the  mad  dog,  and  Mr.  and 
went  back  to  her.  Glad  she  didn't  get  hurt!"  and  seeing  Mrs.  Olcott  congratulated  Fred  on  his  exploit,  and  the 
others  of  the  party  coming,  he  again  caught  hold  of  Eve- j  mother  said  to  Evelyn: 


lyn's  arm  and  said: 

"Come,  skip  out,  you  little  angel!”  and  they  fairly  ran 
down  the  street,  with  Terry  after  them. 

When  they  had  gone  two  blocks  he  slackened  his  speed, 
turned  to  Terrv,  and  asked: 

"Say,  old  man,  is  this  the  sort  of  fun  you  had  in  view 


“You  must  run  over  and  see  how  Mary  is,  and  take  Fred 
with  you.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Fred,  and  Terry  laughed. 
“Why  not?  What’s  the  matter?”  Mr.  Olcott  asked. 
“Oh,  I  couldn’t  stand  it,”  laughed  Fred;  “for  they 
would  weep  and  fall  on  my  neck,  and  kiss  me  and  kill  the 


when  you  asked  me  to  come  up  with  you  from  Elmira?”  fatted  calf  and  do  a  lot  of  other  foolish  things.” 


“Yes,”  laughed  Terry.  “Flow  do  you  like  it?” 


a 


Why,  don’t  you  want  them  to  thank  you  for  it?”  Mrs. 


“Oh,  it’s  appetizing,”  he  replied,  “but  for  a  regular  Olcott  asked, 
diet  I  object  to  it.”  “No,  madam.  I  don’t  think  a  fellow  ought  to  be  thanked 


By  that  time  Evelyn  had  recovered  her  composure,  and  for  doing  a  thing  of  that  kind 


V 


said 


a , 


“I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life, 

“Neither  was  I,”  added  Fred,  “and  I  don’t  believe  I'll 
grow  another  inch  in  a  year.” 

Oh,  you’re  tall  enough  now,”  she  laughed. 

“Yes,  but  another  racket  like  that  will  make  a  dwarf  of 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  Terry?” 

“Oh,  it's  simply  the  course  of  human  events,”  said 
Terrv. 

“You  don't  call  that  a  human  event,  do  you?” 

“Well,  there’s  a  little  of  the  canine  mixed  up  with  it; 
hut  the  dog  is  dead.  It  was  a  circus  while  it  lasted, 
though.” 

“Yes.  and  I  was  the  clown.” 


«■* 


me. 
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Well !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “'you  two  hoys  must  he  but  otherwise  unharmed. 


Well,  I  do,”  she  asserted,  very  positively;  “for  all  the 
other  fellows  ran.” 

“Oh,  no,  mother,”  said  Evelyn.  “Brother  didn’t  run 
away,  hut  he  did  throw  Lizzie  Hunter  over  the  fence,  and 
I  think  she  landed  on  her  head.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry;  “I  hope  I  didn't  hurt 
|  her.” 

“You  didn’t,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “for  she  sprang  up  and 
ran  screaming  into  the  house.” 

“All  of  which  shows,”  remarked  Mr.  Olcott,  “that  some 
girls  are  very  hard-hearted.” 

Soon  after  breakfast  Evelyn  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hamil- 
tons  to  find  out  the  result  of  the  fright  to  which  Mary  had 
!  been  subjected.  She  found  her  suffering  from  nervousness, 


crazy !  You  talk  in  riddles.  You  seem  to  be  sorry  you 
killed  the  dog,  Fred.” 


U  t 


Oh,  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  that  young  man  !” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamilton.  “I  must  see  him  at  once  and 
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“tie  a  weight  to  me  and  drop  me  overboard.” 


“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  Fred  returned,  “but  it’s  a  mad  dog  tell  him  how  much  we  owe  him.” 
talk  I’ll  be  subjected  to  until  something  else  happens.”  j  “I  tried  to  get  him  to  come  with  me,”  laughed  Evelyn, 
“Well,  yoii  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  are  you?”  she  asked.';  “but  he  said  he  wouldn’t  come  for  a  thousand  dollars.  He 
“No;  but  I’m  sorry  it  happened.”  j  was  afraid  you  might  think  he  had  called  to  give  you  a 

“So  am  I,”  said  Terrv,  “for  I  don't  believe  that  Mary  chance  to  thank  him.” 
will  look  at  me  again,  just  because  I  didn’t  do  what  you 
did;  but  I  grabbed  the  girl  nearest  to  me  and  threw  her 
over  the  fence,  and  when  I  turned  around  I  found  you 
picking  Mary  up  from  the  sidewalk.  I  was  looking  for 
something  with  which  to  kill  the  dog,  when  you  dropped 
her  and  caught  him  by  the  hind  legs.” 

“Well,  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  wasn't  it?”  Fred  |  Soon  after  Evelyn  Olcott  started  for  the  residence  of 
asked.  i  the  Hamiltons,  Fred  turned  to  Terry' and  asked; 

-'Of  course  it  was.  I'm  only  sorry  that  I  didn't  do  it !  “Is  there  any  chance  for  me  to  get  away  for  the  day?” 

woile  vou  had  Mary  in  your  arms,  instead  of  wasting  time  j  “Yes,”  said  Terry,  “we*  can  go  where  we  please.” 

looking  for  a  weapon.”  ;  “Well,  let’s  go  somewhere  then.” 

“Oh,  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  you,”  said  Evelyn,  j  “Where  do  you  want  to  go?” 

“You  arr*  afraid  that  she  will  fall  in  love  with  Fred  for  i  “Hanged  if  I  know.  Can’t  we  go  out  in  the  woods  and 

saving  her  life.”  %  j  lie  around  somewhere  ?” 

“You've  got  it  right,  sis,”  assented  Terry.  |  “Yes,  we  can  go  out  about  two  miles  and  hide  in  a  cave, 

“Don't  worrv,  old  man/’  put  in  Fred.  “I  won’t  get  in  if  that’s  what  you  want  to  do." 

ro-.r  wav.  She's  a  sweet  girl,  and  Miss  Evelyn  here  can  “Well,  I  don’t  want  to  hide  in  a  cave.  I’d  rather  go 

/0,K-h  for  you  as,  having  stayed  on  the  outside  of  the  fence  fishing  or  gunning.” 

to  help  in  the  fight.  How  did  you  get  away,  Miss  Evelyn ?”  !  “Well,  let's  go  fishing,  then,”  said  Fred.  “That’s  a 

“Oh,  I  ran  like  a  turkey,”  she  laughed.  1  sport  I’m  very  fond  of.  We  can  take  the  guns  along,  too.” 


f* 
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“All  right,"  said  Terry.  “I'll  get  my  tackle  and  well 
dig  tlu*  lmit  and  get  off  right  away.” 

“Well,  hurry  up  about  it,”  urged  Fred. 

“Come  ahead,”  replied  Terry.  “We’ll  go  down  below 
tli* •  ham  and  dig  the  bait.”  And  accompanied  by  two  oi 
ti  younger  children  they, went  out,  and  devoted  nearly 
half  an  hour  to  getting  a  pint  of  angle  worms;  and  when 
they  had  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  they  hitched  up  a 
horse  and  buggy  to  drive  out  to  a  lake  about  four  miles 
in  the  country,  where  the  fishing  was  said  to  be  fine.  To 
get  there  they  had  to  drive  through  the  main  streets  of  the 
town.  s 

“Now,  look  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  stop  any¬ 
where  in  town  to  let  anybody  talk  to  us,  I'll  throw  you 
out  of  the  buggy.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  old  man?”  Terry  laughed. 

“Oh,  I  want  to  escape  discussing  the  last  night's  racket 
with  anybody.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry,  and  they  started  off  and 
were  passing  the  Hamilton  residence  when  Evelyn,  Terry’s 
sister,  ran  out  on  the  porch  and  called  to  them  to  stop. 

“Whoa!”  said  Terry  to  his  horse;  and  then  looking  at 
his  sister,  called  out: 

“What  is  it?” 

“Hold  on  a  moment,”  she  replied,  running  down  the 
steps,  tripping  along  to  the  gate,  which  she  opened  and 
reached  the  buggy. 

“Where  are  you  going ?”  she  asked. 

“  We're  going  fishing,  out  to  the  lake,”  Terry  answered. 
“How  is  Mary?  Is  she  hurt?” 

“No.  Not  a  bit.  Only  a  little  nervous  from  her  faint 
last  night*” 

“Terry,  for  heaven’s  sake  drive  on.  Evelyn,  go  back  in 
the  house,”  pleaded  Fred. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Why,  the  fish  bite  best  early  in  the  morning,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “and  1  want  to  get  there  just  as  quickly  as  I  can. 
If  you’ll  run  back  into  the  house  I’ll  bring  you  the  biggest 
fish  I  can  catch.” 

“Well,  wait  a  moment,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  coining  out.” 

“The  deuce  she  is,”  and  Fred  leaped  out  of  the  buggy 
and  ran  down  the  street  fully  three  blocks  before  he 
stopped. 

“Why,  brother,”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “what  in  the  world 
is  the  matter  with  him?” 

“Oh,  he's  a  queer  fellow,”  laughed  Terry.  “It  embar¬ 
rasses  him  tremendously  to  have  a  woman  come  hugging 
him  and  kissing  him  and  calling  him  a  hero  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,”  and  with  that  Terry  gave  his  horse  a  cut 
and  dashed  away  in  pursuit  of  Fred,  leaving  his  sister 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  just  as  Airs.  Hamilton 
appeared  on  the  porch. 

“1  couldn’t  keep  him,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “They  were 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  to  the  lake.  They’ve  gone  fish¬ 
ing.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  disappointed,”  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  regret- 
full  v,  and  then  Evelyn  told  her  why  the  boys  were  so 
anxious  to  get  away. 

“Well,  he  is  very  different  from  most  young  men,”  re¬ 
marked  the  mother. 


“Yes,”  assented  Evelyn.  “lie  isn’t  the  least  bit  con¬ 
ceited;  but  I've  a  mind  to  go  around  and  get  up  a  whole 
!  crowd  of  girls,  and  all  drive  out  to  the  lake  jui-i.  io  spite 
him  for  playing  us  that  trick.” 

“I)o  so,”  laughed  Mrs.  Hamilton,  “and  Mary  and  I 

will  join  you.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  so  much  fun,”  laughed  Evelyn,  and 
forthwith  she  and  Mary  proceeded  to  invite  at  lea-t  a  dozen 
girls  to  drive  out  to  the  lake.  Of  course,  it  took  them  a 
couple  of  hours  to  get  ready,  prepare  luncheon  and  have 
the  teams  hitched  up.  When  they  were  ready,  there  were 
five  vehicles  in  all,  with  not  a  man  among  them,  only  a 
couple  of  boys  about  sixteen  years  old,  brothers  of  two  of 
;  the.  girls. 

All  the  way  out  the  merry  silvery  laughter  of  the  girte 

:  was  heard  along  the  road .  /7(  l  ' 

Fred  and  readied  the  fake  in.flue  time,  and  found 

*/ 

two  or  three  other  men  and  boys  out  there,  who  had  caught 
very  fine  strings  of  fish. 

“How  are  they  biting  to-day?”  Terry  asked  the  coun- 
|  trymen. 

“They’re  biting  well,”  was  the  reply;  and  the  two  boys 
lost  no  time  in  unhitching  the  horse  and  getting  their 
tackle  ready.  They  found  a  boat  among  several  that  were 
kept  there  for  hire  by  an  old  countryman,  and  were  soon 
about  fifty  yards  out  from  the  shore,  where  they  cast  their 
hooks  and  proceeded  to  haul  in  quite  a  number  of  fine 
fish. 

“By  George,  Terry,  this  is  fine  sport,”  exclaimed  Fred, 
as  he  pulled  in  a  two-pounder.  “Can’t  we  engage  board 
out  here  in  some  farm-house  and  fish  for  a  week?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  we  could.  But  you  would  be  very  tired  of 
it  in  a  couple  of  days.” 

“Tired  nothing,”  said  Fred;  “as  long  as  the  fish  bite 
I  could  stick  to  it  ever}-  day  for  a  month.  I'm  only  sorry 
that  we  didn  t  bring  a  frying-pan  along,  for  when  you  get 
a  fish  right  fresh  out  of  the  water  and  plump  him  in  the 
pan  he’s  twice  as  good  as  any  fish  you  buy  in  the  market.” 

“ You’re,  right  about  that,”  assented  Terry,  “for  I’ve 
tried  it  many  a  time.” 

A  couple  of  hours  passed,  by  which  time  the  two  boys 
had  over  fifty  pounds  of  fish  in  the  boat. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “just  look  at  the 
crowd  coming  over  the  hill  there,  will  you^i*  and  he  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  road  that  led  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  at  five  vehicles  filled  with  women  and  srirls. 

Jerusalem  !  exclaimed  bred.  “Wh(*re  are  thev  from?” 
From  town,  of  course.” 

Do  you  know  who  they  arc?”  Fred  asked. 

Before  Terry  could  answer  the  question,  he  saw  all  the 
girls  waving  handkerchiefs  and  calling  out  to  him. 

“Blessed  if  it  isn't  our  crowd,  Fred  !” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  our  crowd?”  Fred  asked. 

‘•Why,  all  the  girls  that  were  at  Airs.  Hamilton's  last 
night.  By  George,  there's  Evelyn  and  Alarv,  and  hanged 
if  Airs.  Hamilton  herself  isn't  with  her!” 

“Say,  Tern*,  for  heaven’s  sake  tie  a  weight  to  mo  and 
drop  me  overboard  !” 

Terry  laughed  and  then  stood  up  in  the  boat  to  wave 
•his  lint  at  the  party.  By  that  time  they  bad  driven  douu 
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to  tho  water's  edge,  and  wore  alighting  to  unhitch  their 
horses.  # 

“  Sa; 

hero  and  help  us  unhitch  these  horses.” 


(C  ' 


Why  didn't  von  think  of  it?”  she  asked  in  turn. 

“Didn't  have  time  to,”  he  replied;  “we  were  in  such  a 
'SaL  brother,"  called  Evelyn,  “  von  and  Fred  come  out  hurry  to  get  away.” 

“That’S  the  very  reason  whv  I  didn’t  think  of  it,”  she 


"Well  have  to  go,  Fred,”  laughed  Terrv. 

*  ics.  of  course.  I'm  sorry  now  we  didn’t  go  to  that 
cave  you  spoke  about.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that,  Fred.  Those  girls  have  come  out 
for  a  day’s  picnic,  and  we  can  have  all  the  fun  we  want. 
Just  look  at  the  baskets  they  are  lifting  out,  will  you? 
\ou  can  bet  they  are  filled  with  good  things  to  eat.” 

The  two  bo}rs  took  up  the  oars  and  rowed  to  the  shore, 
where  they  leaped  out,  &hook  hands  with  the  girls  and 
started  to  the  horses  to  unhitch  them. 

“Oh,  you  dear,  brave  fellow!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
rushing  at  Fred,  catching  him  around  the  neck  and  kissing 
him.  “Jut  for  you  my  dear  child  would  have  been  killed 
last  night.” 

“Well,”  replied  Fred,  bravely,  “you  don’t  suppose  a  fel¬ 
low  would  stand  still  and  see  a  dog  trying  to  eat  up  the 
girls,  do  you  ?  I’m  not  that  sort  of  a  boy.” 

The  remark  evoked  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  in  which 
Mrs.  Hamilton  herself  joined,  and  then  Mary  advanced 
slyly  to  him  and  extended  her  hand,  saying : 

“Oh  I  thank  vou  ever  so  much.” 

Fred  grasped  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  simply 
saying : 

“I  am  very  glad  I  was  near  enough  to  you  to  render  as¬ 
sistance,”  and  with  that  he  dropped  her  hand  and  went  to 
assist  Terry  and  the  two  other  boys  in  unhitching  the 
horses. 

“Say,  Terry,”  called  out  Lizzie  Hunter,  “father  ^look¬ 
ing  for  you  with  a  shotgun.” 

“What  for?”  Terry  asked. 

“For  throwing  me  over  the  fence  last  night,  landing  me 
on  top  of  my  head.” 

“Is  he  mad  because  I  didn’t  break  your  neck?”  Terry 
asked. 

“Xo;  not  for  that,  but  because  he  thinks  you  tried  to 
break  it.” 

“Well,  that  shows  how  different  men  look  at  those 
things.  My  father  said  this  morning,  when  Evelyn  told 
him  how  you  landed  on  your  head,  jumped  up  and  ran 
into  the  house  as  lively  as  a  kitten,  that  it  showed  that 
some  girls  were  very  hard-headed.” 

“Well,  I’m  hard-headed,  I  guess,”  she  laughed,  “for  if 
I  wasn’t  that  fall  would  have  finished  me.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Lizzie,”  laughed  Terry,  “when  I 
threw  you  over  the  fence,  I  thought  you  would  light  on 
your  feet  like  a  cat,  and  I  was  just  dreaming  about  you 
all  night,  wondering  if  you  were  hurt.” 

The  young  people  chatted  gaylv  until  the  horses  were 
all  -unhitched,  and  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  fish  that 
Fred  and  Terry  had  already  caught .  Fred  took  up  the 
largest  one,  that  was  still  alive  and  fluttering,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  Evelyn,  with  the  remark: 

“I  promised  you  the  largest  fish  I  caught,  and  here  it  is.” 

“Oh,  my,  what  a  beauty!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  wish  I 
CeuM  keep  it  alive  to  take  home.” 

Evelvn,”  called  out  Terry.  “Why  didn’t  you  think 
to  bring  a  frying-pan  along?”* 


laughed. 

“I  guess  wc  can  borrow  a  frying-pan,”  said  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton^  “from  the  farm-house  over  the  hill  there,  if  one  of 
you  boys  will  go  after  it.” 

One  of  the  country  boys,  who  was  standing  near  by,  said 
that  the  old  man  who  owned  the  boat  had  a  frying-pan 
that  they  could  use,  and  that  he  would  fry  the  fish  for 
them  for  fifty  cents. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Tell  him  to  start  a  fire  at 
once,  and  cook  up  every  fish  we’ve  got  here  in  the  boat.” 

The  bov  called  to  the  old  man  and  told  him  what  was 
wanted,  after  which  the  old  fellow  started  off  up  the  hill 
to  his  cabin,  after  his  frying-pan. 

It  turned  out  that  not  one  in  the  entire  party  of  girls 
had  thought  to  bring  any  fishing  tackle  with  them,  so  but 
few  of  them  had  any  chance  to  catch  fish.  But  they  kept 
up  a  great  racket  and  took  up  so  much  of  Fred  and  Terry’s 
time  that  but  few  more  fish  were  caught.  They  had 
enough,  however,  to  feed  twice  as  many  as  were  present. 
The  old  boatman  cooked  the  lot  splendidly,  and  the  lunch 
under  the  shade  of  a  great,  spreading  oak,  was  an  enjoyable 
one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Fred  made  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  all,  sang  songs  with  them  and  told  many  funny 
schoolboy  stories  to  amuse  them. 

But  every  time  any  of  them  talked  about  his  fight  with 
the  mad  dog  he  changed  the  subject  almost  instantly,  and 
did  it  so  often  that  the  girls  took  the  hint  and  ceased  talk¬ 
ing  about  it. 

“Say,  Fred,”  called  Evelyn,  “one  of  the  girls  brought  a 
long  rope  to  make  a  swing  of,  up  in  the  grove.  There’s  a 
beautiful  spring  up  there,  with  seats  arranged  under  the 
trees  for  picnic  parties.” 

“Is  that  a  hint?”  Fred  asked,  looking  at  her. 

“Yes,”  she  laughed.  “The  girls  all  want  to  go  up  thefe 
and  have  a  swing  put  up,  so  that  some  of  them  can  enjoy 
a  swing  and  watch  you  take  one  of  them  way  off  to  a  seat 
under  a  tree  and  make  love  to  her.” 

“Oh,  I’m  engaged  already,”  said  Fred.  “I  can’t  make 
love  to  any  girl.” 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 

“Why,  who  are  you  engaged  to,  Fred?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Oh,  come  now,”  replied  Fred.  “Do  you  want  me  to 
give  it  away?” 

“Why,  yes,  we’re  all  just  dying  to  know  who  she  is.” 

“Why,  haven’t  you  told  any  of  the  girls  yet?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  no!”  she  exclaimed.  “How  could  I?” 

Fred  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  fell  on  Terry’s  neck  with  a  groan,  paying: 

“Oh,  mv,  Terry,  she’s  gone  back  on  me !” 

The  girls  fairly  screamed  with  laughter,  and  Evelyn 
blushed  like  a  rose.  Fully  half  the  party  believed  that 
Fred  was  really  in  earnest,  and  that  he  and  Evelyn  were 
engaged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  joke  so  rattled  her  that 
she  could  scarcely  make  a  coherent  reply  to  any  question 
asked  her.  Terry  pretended  to  sympathize  with  him  deep¬ 
ly,  for  he  tumbled  to  the  joke  instantly,  and  looked  at  his 
sister  reproachfully,  remarking: 
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“You  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of  yourself,  sis,  to  break  a 
boy’s  heart  that  way.  If  you  don’t  make  i;p  with  him  he’ll 
plunge  into  the  lake  and  drown  himself. ” 

Then  Evelyn  recovered  her  composure  and  joined  in 
the  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  others.  She  ran  to  Fred’s 
side,  patted  him  on  the  head,  saying: 

“Poor  fellow!  Don’t  cry.  I  was  just  joking  with  you. 
Now  come  on  with  us  up  to  the  grove  and  put  up  the  swing 
for  us.” 

And  the  entire  party  started  up  the  hill  to  the  grove, 
Terry  carrying  the  rope. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

FRED  GETS  INTO  A  BULLFIGHT  AND  WINS. 

When  about  half  way  up  the  hill  Terry  found  that  lie 
had  to  go  back  with  another  one  of  the  boys  to  see  to 
watering  the  horses.  He  gave  the  rope  to  Fred  to  carry, 
telling  him  that  he  would  join  him'  within  half  an  hour. 

"All  right, ”  said  Fred,  who  went  along  up  the  hill  with 
the  paVty  of  a  dozen  girls,  all  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

They  reached  a  large  gate,  for  the  grove  was  in  a  corner 
of  a  field,  which  was  inclosed.  They  passed  through  it, 
closed  the  gate  and  started  on  their  way  up  to  the  grove, 
all  gayly  chatting  and  laughing  in  the  highest  spirits.  As 
they  went  along  Fred  adjusted  a  loop  in  one  end  of  the 
rope,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  convenient  to  fasten  to 
a  limb  when  a  place  was  found  suitable  for  a  swing.  They 
were  about  half  way  between  the  gate  and  the  grove  when 
they  were  startled  by  the  angry  bellowing  of  a  bull.  They 
stopped  and  looked  around,  every  one  uncertain  from 
where  the  sound  had  come.  Suddenly  a  huge  brindle  bull 
emerged  from  a  thicket  down  by  the  water’s  edge  on  their 
right,  and  came  charging  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the 
party. 

Now  evervbodv  knows  that  a  red  rag  arouses  a  bull  to 
frenzied  anger.  Three  of  the  girls  in  the  party  had  crim¬ 
son  parasols,  while  several  others  wore  red  shirt  waists. 

Fred  instantly  realized  the  danger  that  menaced  the 
entire  party,  and  he  called  out  to  them: 

“Get  over  the  fence,  girls,  just  as  quickly  as  you  can!” 

They  were  all  so  badly  frightened  they  stood  still,  as  if 
paralyzed,  and  the  bull  came  charging  towards  them,  tail 
up  and  head  down,  like  a  bellowing  thunderbolt. 

“Make  for  the  fence,  I  tell  you  !”  yelled  Fred,  “or  some 
of  you  will  be  killed.” 

Instead  of  following  his  advice  they  ran  on  towards  the 
grove  in  a  body,  each  one  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

“By  George!’’  exclaimed  Fred,  “they’ve  every  one  lost 
their  heads.  What  in  thunder  am  I  to  do?” 

Suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could 
attract  the  bull’s  attention  and  induce  him  to  give  chase 
to  him,  the  girls  might  have  a  chance  to  escape,  so  he 
dashed  forward  to  place  himself  between  the  maddened 
brute  and  the  bevv  of  girls.  He  crossed  the  bull’s  path 
and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  the  coil  of  rope — a  sting¬ 
ing  blow. 


The  bull  seemed  not  to  notice  Him,  but  kept  on  after  the 
red  paiasols  and  shirt  waists.  The  next  moment  Fred 
gave  chase  and  threw  the  coil  of  rope,  with  a  loop  at  the 
end  of  it,  in  the  hope  of  catching  it  on  his  horns. 

It  landed  on  one  born,  and  the  next  moment  there  was 
a  tug  of  war  between  them.  It  served  to  turn  the  course  of 
the  maddened  brute,  who  made  a  circuit,  roaring  and  bel¬ 
lowing,  which  gave  Fred  an  opportunity  to  again  place 
himself  between  him  and  the  girls.  Just  at  that  moment 
the  rope  slipped  off  the  horn  and  the  bull  was  again  free. 

He  once  more  charged  in  the  direction  of  the  party  of 
girls,  and  Mary  Hamilton,  who  was  carrying  a  red  parasol, 
gave  a  scream  and  darted  away  toward  the  grove.  The 
bull  gave  chase  to  her,  and  Fred,  with  his  teeth  set  and 
every  muscle  in  his  frame  drawn  to  its  utmost  tension, 
dashed  after  the  bull  again  and  attempted  to  throw  the 
loop  over  his  head.  The  lasso  missed  and  felj  to  the 
ground,  but  as  the  maddened  bull  charged,  he  stepped 
into  the  loop.  Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  pulled,  and  it  tight¬ 
ened  around  his  hoof.  At  the  same  instant  Mary  stum¬ 
bled,  fell,  and  her  parasol  rolled  ten  feet  or  more  away 
from  her.  A  wild  scream  escaped  her,  for  in  another  in¬ 
stant  the  enraged  beast  would  have,  her  at  his  mercy. 

Fred  pulled  on  the  rope  with  all  his  might,  and  the 
bull  fell  upon  his  knees,  so  close  to  the  frightened -girl 
that  his  hot  breath  was  blown  in  her  face. 

Bellowing  with  fierce  energy,  the  bull  attempted  to  rise 
to  his  feet,  but  Fred  again  jerked  his  foot  from  under  him, 
and  bv  running  around  in  a  circle,  succeeded  in  throwing 
him  upon  his  side. 

“In  heaven’s  name,  girls,  get  over  the  fence !’’  he  yelled, 
“for  I  don’t  know  how  long  I  can  hold  him  !”  and  then, 
without  waiting  to  sec  whether  or  not  they  were  doing 
what  lie  had  advised,  he  began  circling  around  the  bull  to 
throw  him  the  moment  he  should  again  rise  to  his  feet. 
The  brute  rose  once  more,  pawed  the  ground,  lowered  his 
head,  and  started  to  charge,  but  again  Fred  slipped  his 
forefeet  from  under  him,  and  lie  fell  with  great  force,  for 
he  was  a  huge,  heavy  animal.  Fred  was- almost  exhausted, 
when  lie  saw  Terry,  who  had  heard  the  screams  of  the  girls, 
running  towards  him  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun, 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  buggy. 

“Let  me  shoot  him,  Fred!”  cried  Terry,  as  he  ran  up, 
holding  his  gun  in  readiness  to  fire. 

“No,  no,  don  t  kill  him!”  cried  Fred,  “but  get  the  girls 
over  the  fence  as  quick  as  you  can!” 

I  hey  are  already  ovbr  the  fence,”  replied  Terrv. 

“Thank  heaven,  then  thev  are  safe.’” 

The  hull  tried  once  more  to  get  upon  his  feet,  but  he 
was  no  longer  bellowing,  for  he  was  so  badly  hurt  in  one 
fore  leg  that  lie  couldn  t  stand  on  it.  and  the  other  one  had 
the  rope  fastened  to  it,  so  that  he  was  helpless.  He 
couldn’t  paw  the  earth  with  the  foot  that  was  bound,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  stand  on  the  other  one  to  balance  him¬ 
self. 

bred,  old  man,  you  vo  whipped  him  !’’  exclaimed  Terrv. 

I  hen  you  take  hold  of  this  rope,  Terrv*  for  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  used  up.  It  s  the  worst  thing  1  ever  ran  against 
in  all  my  life.” 

f  erry  took  hold  of  the  rope  and  held  it  ready  to  pull  the 
bull  down,  should  he  again  make  any  demonstrations  of 
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hosiihty,  whilst  Fred  stood  panting  by  his  side  and  rub- 
:"ng  his  hands,  which  were  fairly  glistered  from  pulling  on 
the  rope.  The  girls  were  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
looking  on  with  blanched  faces  and  beating  hearts. 

“Come  away,  Fred  !  Come  away!”  cried  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

“Oh,  no.“  he  answered.  “He  is  too  much  for  one  to 
handle.” 

“But  the  other  boys  are  coming,"  she  replied;  and  he 
looked  towards  the  gate  and  found  the  countryman  and 
the  two  bovs  coming  to  his  assistance. 

The  countryman  took  hold  of  the  rope  to  relieve  Fred 
and  Terry,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  that  he  didn’t  know 
how  the  bull  came  to  get  into  the  field;  that  he  belonged  to 
old  man  Edwards’  dairy  farm,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
the  lake. 

“I  guess  he's  pretty  badly  hurt,”  remarked  one  of  the 
boys. 

“His  shoulder  is  sprained,”  said  the  countryman,  “and 
he  is  suffering  great  pain.  See  how  he  trembles.” 

The  bull  was  now  as  thoroughly  subdued  as  an  old  milch 
cow,  for  he  stood  still,  looking  around  him  with  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  fight  knocked  out  of  him. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  him?”  Fred  asked  of  the  coun¬ 
tryman. 

“Do  nothing,”  was  the  reply.  “Let  him  alone.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  picking  his  hat  up,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.  “You  can  bet  your  life  I’m  glad 
enough  to  let  him  alone;”  and  with  that  he  started  towards 
the  fence  where  the  girls  were,  followed  by  Terry,  with  the 
gun  on  his  shoulder. 

“Oh,  you  brave  fellow !”  cried  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  Fred 
approached  the  fence.  “You  saved  my  child's  life  again.” 

“Yes,”  cried  several  of  the  girls.  “You  saved  every  one 
of  us.” 

“Whv  in  thunder  didn't  you  run  and  climb  the  fence 

m/  **  • 

when  I  first  told  you?”  asked  Fred.  “Then  I  could  have 
skipped  out  and  escaped  that  confounded  argument  with 
him.” 

“Oh,  we  were  so  badly  frightened,”  said  one  of  them, 
“we  didn’t  know  what  to  do.”  And  she  told  the  truth, 
for  every  one  of  them  showed  plainly  the  effects  of  the 
terrible  excitement  and  fear  to  which  she  had  been  ex¬ 
posed. 

As  for  Mary  Hamilton,  she  never  knew  how  she  got  over 
the  fence,  and  about  half  the  girls  were  in  the  same  mental 
condition. 

“Well,"  laughed  Fred,  “it  was  the  first  bullfight  I  was 
ever  engaged  in,  and  if  you’ll  all  forgive  me,  it  will  be  the 
last  one.” 

“Forgive  you!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamilton.  “We  will 

bless  you  as  long  as  we  live!” 

“Well,  that  amounts  to  forgiveness,”  he  laughed,  still 
panting  from  the  terrible  exertion  of  the  tussle  with  the 
bull.  “It’s  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that  one  has  been 

forgiven.”  * 

“Fred  Fearnot,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamilton,  “don’t  you 

talk  about  forgiveness.  Come  over  the  fence  here  and  let 
u=  beg  forgiveness  of  you." 

“Pardon  me,  madam,”  he  replied,  “but  I  must  go  to 
tbe  spring  for  a  drink  of  water  and  to  bathe  my  face  and 

hands.” 


“Oh,  we  want  some  water,  too,”  called  ont  several  of 
the  girls. 

“Well,  come  over,  and  we’ll  all  go  to  the  spring.” 

“Nothing  in  the  world  could  induce  us  to  go  back  over 
there  while  that  terrible  brute  is  about.” 

“You  needn’t  fear  him  any  more!”  called  out  the  coun¬ 
tryman,  who  held  onto  the  rope. 

The  party  then  made  their  way  along  the  fence,  till  they 
reached  a  point  opposite  the  grove,  where  they  climbed 
over  and  joined  Fred  and  Terry  at  the  spring.  When  they 
got  there  they  found  him  with  his  coat  off  and  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  bathing  his  face  and  hands.  Both 
hands  were  blistered  and  considerably  swollen,  and  they 
burned  him  as  though  thev  had  been  thrust  into  the  flames. 
He  knelt  down  and  held  them  in  the  cold  water,  whilst 
talking  with  the  girls,  each  one  of  whom  was  volunteering 
to  do  something  to  relieve  him,  calling  him  a  hero  as  brave 
as  the  bravest. 

“Now,  look  here,  girls,”  he  said.  “If  yon  love  me,  drop 
that  hero  talk.  The  idea  of  a  fellow  who  gets  into  a  fight 
with  a  bull  being  called  a  hero  is  enough  to  make  a  cow 
laugh.  Just  call  me  a  pudding-head  for  not  breaking  for 
the  fence  when  we  first  saw  him  coming  toward  us.” 

“Oh,  that  would  have  left  us  all  to  be  killed!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  no,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  girls  are  like  sheep; 
when  one  starts  to  run,  all  run.” 

“Oh,  my!”  cried  several  of  the  girls.  “Ain’t  he  impu¬ 
dent  to  call  us  sheep  ?” 

“Oh,  he  means  lambs,”  laughed  Terry. 

“No  matter  what  he  means,”  put  in  Mrs.  Hamilton; 
“what  he  says  is  true.  Had  he  started  to  run  towards  the 
fence,  all  the  rest  of  us  would  have  followed  just  as  fast  as 
we  could.  But  he  stood  still  and  so  did  we.  Oh,  it  was 
awful !  I  thought  Mary  would  be  killed.  I  am  so  sorry, 
Fred,  your  hands  are  hurt.” 

“Oh,  we  all  are!”  chorused  the  girls. 

“Say,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Terry,  “let’s  get  up  a  big  show 
and  have  a  bullfight.” 

“Hang  you,”  retorted  Fred.  “I  will  if  you  play  bull; 
and  I’ll  break  your  head,  anyhow,  if  you  mention  it  again.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  old  man,”  chuckled  Terry.  “You're 
a  hero  in  spite  of  yourself,  ain’t  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  a  hero  or  a  fool,”  said  Fred, 
“but  if  any  old  bull  comes  bellowing  at  me,  T’ll  show  him 
that  I  can  fight  as  well  as  he  can,  even  if  I  haven't  a^iy 
horns.” 

The  girls  laughed,  and  Fred  looked  up  at  them  with  a 
quizzical  expression  in  his  face,  remarking: 

“I  would  have  given  ten  dollars  to  see  you  girls  go  over 
that  fence,  and  would  have  thought  the  show  cheap  at 
that.” 

“Oh,  but  you  didn't  see  us,”  some  of  them  laughed. 

“Who  was  the  first  one  over?”  he  asked. 

“Sadie  Stevens,”  replied  Evelyn,  “and  my,  didn’t  she 
jump !” 

The  vain  beauty  laughed  and  blushed,  saying : 

“Well,  you  told  us  to  go  over.” 

“Yes,  so  I  did,  but  I  had  to  yell  at  you  half  a  dozen 
times  to  get  you  started.” 

“Can’t  you  understand  that?”  Terry  asked. 
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“No.  Handed  if  I  can,”  and  Fred  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  I  can  explain  it  to  you.  You  were  the  only  boy 
in  the  crowd  and  they  didn’t  want  to  leave  you.” 

“Oh,  just  listen  to  impudent  Terry!”  exclaimed  Lizzie 
Hunter.  “If  he  had  been  there  he  would  have  thrown 
some  of  us  over  on  our  heads.” 

They  kept  up  the  bantering  repartee  for  some  time, 
during  which  Fred  arose  to  his  feet  and  went  to  his  coat, 
where  he  had  thrown  it  on  the  ground,  to  get  a  handker¬ 
chief  with  which  to  dry  his  hands.  Sadie  ran  forward,  and 
with  her  handkerchief,  a  dainty  bit  of  linen  and  lace,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  drv  his  hands  with  it. 

“My!”  she  exclaimed.  “They  will  be  very  sore.” 

“I  am  afraid  they  will,”  he  answered. 

“I  am  so  sorry,”  and  she  became  very  sympathetic, 
whilst  the  bevy  of  girls  stood  around  looking  on. 

After  a  wltile  Fred  turned  to  Terry  and  suggested  that 
he  apd  the  other  boys  put  up  the  swing  for  the  girls. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Where's  the  rope?" 

“Oh.  mv!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “It’s  on  the  bull  s  foot, 
and  we  can't  have  a  swing.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can,'’  said  Fred.  “'Send  Terry  after  it 
and  make  him  take  it  off.  He  ought  to  be  made  to  do 
something,  for  he  sneaked  out  of  the  service,  went  back 
down  to  the  lake  and  left  me  to  face  the  music.  Somehow 
or  other  he  managed  to  get  me  into  all  the  scrapes  and  then 
comes  up  just  in  time  to  enjoy  the  laugh.” 

“Oh,  you  be  hanged!”  growled  Terry.  “I  didn’t  know 
the  bull  was  about  here.”  4 

“Well,  go  and  get  the  rope,”  suggested  Fred  again. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  returned  Terry. 

“Well,  hanged  if  I  don’t,  then,”  and  Fred  started  olf 
in  the  direction  of  the  bull,  who  was  being  tied  up  to  the 
fence  by  the  countryman  and  the  two  boys..  * 

“No,#no.  stop  him!”  cried  Mrs.  Hamilton.  “Don’t  let 
him  go,  girls,”  and  the  entire  bevy  of  beauties  surrounded 
him,  caught  him  and  held  him  a  prisoner. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  laughed.  “Hold  on  to  me. 
Don’t  let  go.  Some  of  you  put  your  arms  around  my 
neck and  he  caught  a  couple  of  them  around  their  waists, 
evoking  screams  of  laughter  from  the  entire  party. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TERRY  AND  THE  HORNETS. 

When  the  girls  found  they  could  have  no  swing,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  the  seats  under  the  trees,  near  the  spring,  where 
they  laughed  and  talked  and  sang  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Terry  suggested  to  Fred  that  thev 
return  to  the  lake  and  again  try  their  hand  at  fishing. 

“Oh,  Fred’s  hands  are  too  sore,”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 
“You  go  on  and  catch  some  fish  to  take  home  to  mother. 
You  know  how  fond  she  is  of  them,  and  we'll  take  care  of 
Fred.” 

“Take  care  of  him,  eh ?” -ejaculated  Terry.  “You'd  get 
him  into  some  kind  of  a  scrape  before  I  could  reach  the 

gbte.” 


“Oh,  don’t  talk  so  foolish,  brother,”  remonstrated 


Bve- 


lyn. 

“AH  right,  sis.”  he  laughed.  “Just  tell  me  who  got  him 
into  that  bull  scrape.” 

“Why,  nobody  did.”  she  answered. 

“Yes,  somebody  did.  If  you  girls  hadn't  come  out  here 
we  would  still  have  been  in  that  boat  out  there,  catching 
fish,  instead  of  taking  part  in  that  bull  circus.” 

“Oh,  the  mean  thing,*’  cried  the  girls.  “Just  listen  to 
him.  He  didn't  want  us  to  come.” 

“Let’s  drive  him  awav.”  suggested  Lizzie  Hunter.  “He's 
just  mad  because  he  didn't  have  a  chance  to  throw  some  of 
us  over  the  fence  on  our  heads,”  and  they  began  plaguing 
him  till  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  away,  going  back  to 
j  the  lake  to  resume  his  fishing,  thus  leaving  Fred  to  the 
1  tender  mercies  of  the  girls. 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  suggested  that  they  return 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where,  under  the  big,  spread¬ 
ing  oak,  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  watch  Terry  and  the 
others  fishing  in  the  boat.  The  fish  were  biting  so  well 
that  Fred  concluded  to  try  his  hand  at  it  again,  so  lie 
called  to  Terry  to  row  ashore  for  him.  Terry  did  so.  and 
!  for  two  hours  the  bovs  fished  industriously,  leaving  the 
girls  to  amuse  themselves  the  best  wav  they  could  They 
caught  quite  a  string  of  fish,  and  then  decided  to  go 
ashore  hitch  up  the  teams  and  return  to  town. 

While  they  were  hitching  up  the  team,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
went  to  Fred  and  invited  him  to  take  a  scat  with  the  partv 
in  her  carriage,  and  that  one  of  the  girls  would  ride  back 
with  Terry.  Of  course,  he  could  not>  refuse,  so  he  rode  back 
!  to  town  sealed  alongside  of  Mary  Hamilton,  whose  sweet, 
modest  demeanor  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 

Once  more  at  home,  Fred  turned  to » Terry : 

“Say,  old  man,  can  you  think  up  any  other  kind  of  a 
;  scrape  I  can  get  into?” 

“Not  just  now,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  maybe  I  can  be¬ 
fore  morning.” 


“Well,  when  you  do,  be  kind  enough  to  explain  it  to  me, 
so  I  may  know  just  what  I  have  to  go  through  with.  If 
possible,  just  make  a  diagram  of  it.” 

“All  right!"  laughed  Terry.  “Suppose  you  suggest 
something  yourself,  and  fix  it  up  so  you  can  be  the  hero 
of  the  entire  circus?” 


“Yes,  that  would  be  the  better  way,”  sarcastically  re¬ 
torted  Fred,  “for  as  long  as  I've  got  to  have  them  anyhow. 
T  may  as  well  fix  them  up  to  suit.  Suppose  we  get  up  $ 
lynching  bee  and  have  a  crowd  hang  me  and  bur}*  me  with 
all  the  honors?” 

“Oh,  we  can  get  up  something  better  than  that,”  laughed 
Terry.  “That  would  end  the  show.” 

^  es ;  what  you  are  after.”  retorted  Fred,  “is  a  continu¬ 
ous  performance.  I’m  getting  sick  of  it.” 

The  boys  changed  their  clothes  and  went  downstairs, 
where  three  of  the  girls,  one  of  whom  was  Sadie  Stevens, 
had  remained  on  the  invitation  of  Evelyn.  They  had  to 
have  music  aud  singing,  in  which  Fred  joined  with  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm. 

V  hen  he  had  the  opportunity,  however,  ho  whispered  to 
Evelyn  that  he  had  been  looking  upon  her  a*  hi*  puardi*n 

1  angel,  but  had  found  out  from  Mrs.  Hamilton,  while  riding 
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b}aoc  10  t0wn'  that  got  up  that  crowd  of  girls  to  follow  halter  a  hornet  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  stinging  him 
Gunn  out  to  the  lake  and  spoil  the  fun.  !  severely,  for  he  had  his  coat  off.  lie  gave  a  yell  and  dashed 

1  ye  got  a  blank  book  in  my  trunk,  in  which  I'm  going  out  of  the  stall,  running  against  Terry  with  such  force  as 
write  that  down  against  you,  as  well  as  all  the  other  to  roll  him  on  the  floor,  after  which  he  dashed  out  of  the 
' °!1  TOe  into,  he  added.  stable,  running  fifty  yards  away  before  he  stopped  vig- 

O.g  will  you  ever  forgive  me?”  she  asked,  looking  as  orously  rubbing  his  shoulder, 
thou gh  she  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  j  Fred  knew  all  about  the  horse’s  talking,  but  he  didn’t 

‘Oh.  yes,"  he  replied.  “Fd  forgive  you,  even  though  understand  what  ailed  Terry’s  nag  and  the  stableman,  so 
ymi  caused  me  to  be  hanged.  I  just  simply  couldn’t  help  he  was  about  as  much  puzzled  as  the  others  were  Terry 

rose  to  his  feet,  stooped  over  to  pick  up  his  hat,  and  as  he 


"Now.  Fred,  don't  sro  to' flattering  me.  I  feel  so  sorry 


did  so  he  gave  a  veil  and  went  out  of  the  stable  even  faster 


about  your  hands  being  hurt  T  can  hardly  keep  from  cry-  than  Joe  did.  Fred  followed  him,  and  when  he  caught  up 
*ng-”  jyith  him,  asked: 

”1  couldn't  flatter  you  if  I  tried  to,”  he  laughed;  “for  “What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  you  Terry?” 


you  are  just  what  Terry  said  you  are;  just  the  best  siste'r 


U  ■ 


Hornets !”  was  the  reply. 

in  the  world.  I  am  awfully  glad,  though,  that  you  are  not  “Oh.  that’s  it,  is  it?”  laughed  Fred,  “Where  did  they 
my  sister,  for  I  am  afraid  T'm  getting  stuck  on  you.”  sting  you?” 

She  blushed  rosy  red  and  ran  away  from/him.  By  and  j  “Right  under  my  coat-tail”;  and  he  reached  behind, 
by  she  invited  the  whole  crowd  out  to  the  bam  to  see  her  rubbing  vigorously. 

pony  eat  sugar,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  go  Fred  fell  down  on  the  grass  and  howled  with  hilarious 
out  she  ran  to  the  pantry,,  procured  two  big  lumps  of  sugar  merriment.  The-girls  in  the  house  heard  him  and  ran  out 
and  returned  to  lead  the  procession  to  the  barn.  to  see  what  was  going  on.  They  found  him  almost  hys- 

There  the  stableman  led  the  beautiful  little  animal  out  terical,  whilst  Terry  had  but  a  sickly  grin  on  his  face! 


“What  in  the  world 
called  to  her  brother. 


is  the  matter.  Terrv?”  Evelvn 


of  the  stall  for  them  all  to  admire.  She  held  out  a  lump 
of  sugar  to  the  pony,  and  he  ate  it  with  evident  relish. 

“My!”  exclaimed  Sadie  Stevens.  “Isn’t  he  fond  of:  “Oh,  you  go  on  back  in  the  house !”  growled  Te*rry,  still 
sugar?”  rubbing  where  he  had  been  stung  by  the  hornet,  whilst 

“You  bet  I  am,”  said  the  pony,  “but  it  isn’t  half  as  j  Joe,  the  stableman,  was  standing  near  by  rubbing  his 

sweet^as  she  is.”  \  shoulder,  his  face  betrajdng  emotions  which  could  not  be 

Every  one  in  the  party  started  and  glared  at  each  other,  :  well  understood.  Then  she  appealed  to  Fred,  but  he  was 

their  faces  a  picture  of  astonishment.  ;  so  convulsed  with  laughter  he  could  make  no  reply. 

“Give  me  the  other  lump,  please?”  the  pony  asked  as  j  “Go  on  back  to  the  house,  sis!”  called  Terry.  “I'll  tell 
plainly  as  any  human  being  could  have  done,' and  the  girls  i  you  all  about  it  after  awhile,”  and  the  girls' returned  to 
made  a  break  for  the  door,  like  a  frightened  flock  of  chick-  '  the  house,  leaving  the  two  boys  out  in  the  barn  lot. 
ens,  whilst  the  stableman  let  go  of  the  pony  and  backed  “Oh,  my,”  said  Fred,  getting  up  and  holding  his  sides, 
away  from  the  animal,  his  eyes  bulging  and  hair  almost :  “You’ve  been  laughing  at  me,  and  now  I  pay  back  the  old 
on  end.  .  1  score.” 

Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn;  “did  you  ever  hear  the  j  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,  old  man,”  growled  Terrv,  “but  I 


((t 


like?  He  actually  asked  for  the  other  lump  of  sugar!” 

“Oh.  vou  must  be  mistaken,”  said  Fred,  whose  ventril- 
oquism  had  made  them  believe  the  pony  had  actually 
spoken  to  her. 

“Why,  I  heard  him  myself!”  exclaimed  Sadie.  “He 
must  h%  bewitched.” 

“You’re  all  a  queer  lot  of  girls,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  him  speak,  Joe?”  Evelyn  asked  of  the 
stableman. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Joe.  “I  thought  I  did.” 

“I’m  sure  I  heard  him,”  asserted  Evelyn,  “and  it  gave 
nrn  -Jch  a  shock.” 

At  that  moment  a  bee  or  a  hornet  stung  Terry’s  nag  in 
hi-  -tall,  and  he  began  to  kick  and  plunge  with  tremen- 
rfi  energy,  which  caused  the  girls  to  make  a  break  for 
the  bouse,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  remained  to  help  the 
stableman  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  him?”  Terry 

asked. 

••  j  don’t  know,  sir,”  returned  the' stableman.  “I  believe/ 
{}'(■  evil  o j)f‘  himself  F  about  here,  sir.” 

“(jo  in  there  and  unhitch  him,”  Terry  ordered,  and  the 
iUoieman  ran  into  the  stall,  but  before  he  could  reach  the 


can  assure  you  that  a  hornet’s  sting  is  not  amusing  by  a-nv 
means.  I  won’t  be  able  to  sit  down  for  a  week.” 

“How  came  the  hornets  in  there?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  they  had  a  nest  somewhere  in  the  stable  last  year, 
but  it  was  destroyed,  and  I  guess  they’ve  got  another  one 
somewhere  around  here ;  we’ve  got  to  look  for  it  and  break 
them  up  again.” 

“We’ve  got  to  look  for  it,  eh?”  retorted  Fred.  “You 
can  just  leave  me  out  of  that,  if  you  please.”  And  Fred 
sprang  up  and  left  the  barnyard  and  returned  to  the  house, 
where  he  told  the  girls  what  had  happened  at  the  stable, 
saying  that  Terry,  Joe  and  the  horse  had  been  stung  by  a 
hornet. 

But  how  about  my  pony  talking?”  Evelyn  asked. 

Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense,”  replied  Fred.  “A  pony  can’t 
talk.”  ‘ 

“Oh,  but  we  all  heard  him !”  exclaimed  the  girls. 

“Nonsense,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  horse  can’t  talk.” 

But  didn’t  you  hear  him?”  Evelyn  replied. 

No,”  he  replied. 

They  insisted,  however,  that  the  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  the  horse,  and  it  gave  them  a  terrible  fright. 

By  and  by  Terry  came  into  the  house,  crept  up  to  hia 
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room  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  girls,  and  Fred  followed  to 
sympathize  with  him,  and  again  the  girls  heard  his  hilari¬ 
ous  laughter  up  in  the  room. 

That  evening  at  the  supper  table  Fred  noticed  that 
Terry  sat  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  and  was  so 
convulsed  with  laughter  he  could  scarcely  eat.  The  girls 
knew  what  the  trouble  was  with  Terrv,  but  as  they  couldn't 
discuss  it  and  call  him  a  hero  they  said  nothing  about  it. 

The  three  girls  remained  till  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
which  necessitated  an  escort  to  see  them  back  home,  and 
that  part  fell  to  Fred.  Evelyn,  of  course,  went  along  with 
them,  to  return  with  Fred  after  seeing  them  to  their 
homes. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Frcdonia  that 
Fred  had  an  opportunity  for  a  long,  quiet  talk  with  Terry’s 
sister.  Hence  it  took  them  more  than  an  hour  to  make 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  on  their  return.  She  was  a 
charming  girl,  and  Fred  enjoyed  the  walk  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  He  didn't  talk  love  to  her,  but  several 
times  he  was  on  the  verge  of  it. 

The  next  day,  when  he  came  home  to  dinner,  Mr.  Olcott 
told  Fred  that  the  whole  town  was  discussing  his  daring 
fight  with  Edwards’  hull  out  at  the  lake,  and  making  a 
greater  hero  of  him  than  General  Grant. 

“Yes.”  laughed  Fred.  “Heroes  are  cheap  nowadays. 
If  a  fellow  is  with  a  girl,  and  they  meet  a  cow  in  the  road 
and  lie  yells  out  ‘boo,’  and  drives  her  away,  all  the  girls 
call  him  a  hero.” 

“Yes,  but  that  wasn’t  a  cow  you  tackled  yesterday, 
Fred,”  laughed  Mr.  Olcott. 

“Well,  no;  but  T'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't  wish  it  had 
been.  But  if  ever  I  meet  another  bull  coming  along,  roar¬ 
ing  and  bellowing  like  he  did,  I'll  take  to  a  tree.” 

“But  what  if  there  isn’t  any  tree  convenient?”  the  elder 
Olcott  asked. 

Well,  I'll  jump  the  fence.” 

But  suppose  there’s  no  convenient  fence  for  you  to 
jump?  What  then?” 

“Oh,  I’d  crawl  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.” 

“Very  good,”  laughed  Mr.  Olcott;  “but  suppose  there 
was  no  hole  convenient?  What  then?” 

“Oh,  I'd  dig  one,”  and  the  family  screamed  with 
laughter. 

“I  suppose  you  would  get  out  of  it  some  way,”  laughed 
Mr.  Olcott. 

“A  fellow  would  have  to,”  said  Fred.  “But  I  think 
there  (fight  to  be  a  law  passed  to  hang  a  man  for  letting 
his  hulls  run  loose.” 


U 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  DARING,  Pnim/HTR  RESCUE. 


Several  days  passed,  during  which  time  Fred  remained 
at  the  house  sympathizing  with  Terry  and  amusing  him¬ 
self  with  the  children,  singing  and  playing  the  piano  with 
Evelyn,  and  exchanging  jokes  with  the  elder  Olcott  in  the 
evening.  He  refused  to  go  down  into  the  town  for  an  en¬ 
tire  week,  waiting  for  the  people  to  get  over  the  excitement 
occasioned  hv  the  bullfight 


_ ■— dL 

In  the  meantime  the  gos.sips  were  busy,  and  the  fold 
women  were  prophesying  that  Mary  Hamilton,  hating 
1  been  twice  rescued  from  almost  certain  death  by  young 
Fcarnot,  would  naturally  fall  in  love  with  him  and  ip  the 
end  marry  him.  Of  course,  Fred  never  heard  any  of  that 
kind  of  talk,  but  prehtv  near  everybody  else  in  the  town 
did;  yet  as  he  remained  at  the  house  others  began  to  hint 
that  he  was  courting  Evelyn.  He  made  no  calls  anywhere 
during  the  week,  not  even  upon  the  Hamiltons. 

Three  times  during  the  week  Evelyn's  friends  called  on 
her,  in  parties  of  two  and  three,  and  Sadie  Stevens,  the 
;  belle  of  the  town,  was  always  with  them.  She  was  making 
!  a  dead  set  at  Fred,  and  was  apparently  nettled  at  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  her  acknowledged  beauty. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  week,  Fred,  Terry  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  called  on  the  Hamiltons,  where  they  spent  a  pleasant 
evening.  As  they  were  leaving,  Mary  Hamilton  invited 
them  to  go  around  with  her  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  house 
1  of  a  friend,  two  blocks  away,  to  see  the  girl  whose  brother 
1  was  quite  sick  and  had  been  confined  to  his  room  several 
days. 

I  “Why,  I  didn’t  know  that  Tom  was  sick,”  said  Terry. 
“Come  on;  we'll  all  go  around  with  you.” 

So  they  went  around  to  the  place,  and  instead  of  a  few 
minutes  they  spent  half  an  hour  there.  Terry  and  Fred 
went  up  to  Tom’s  room  to  see  him,  whilst  Evelyn  remained 
downstairs  with  the  family.  On  their  way  back  they  went 
around  the  block,  passing  the  residence  of  Alderman  Ste- 
j  vens,  the  father  of  Sadie,  the  girl  who  was  the  belle  $f  the 
1  town.  It  was  a  large,  three-story  building,  and  Terry 
j  called  Fred's  attention  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  where  the 
belle  lived.  They  saw  a  light  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms, 
as  though  one  was  passing  with  a  lamp  and  started  up  the 
stairs.  There  was  a  sudden  explosion,  and  a  crash  of  win¬ 
dow  glass  attested  the  force  of  it. 

“Hello  !"  exclaimed  Terry.  “What  in  thunder  is  that  ?” 
and  the  next  moment  the  entire  stairway  was  in  a  blaze: 
a  woman  came  dashing  out  of  the  house,  screaming  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  with  her  dress  in  flames. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “The  woman  is  on 
tire !” 

“Save  me,  save  me !”  screamed  the  woman,  as  she  dashed 
at  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Get  out  of  the  way,  quick,  Evelyn!”  cried  Fred,  “or 
|  she  11  set  you  ablaze  ;”  and  Evelyn  dashed  out  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street,  while  the  woman  ran  right  into  Fred's 
aims,  reirv  jerked  off  his  hat  and  began  thrashing  the 
blazing  skirt,  but  instead  of  extinguishing  the  fl.ames.  it 
fanned  them  into  a  larger  blaze. 

“Get  out  of  the  way,  Terry!”  yelled  Fred,  who  tripped 
her  up  and  threw  her  flat  on  the  ground.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  tore  off  his  coat  and  spread  it  over  the  blaze,  call¬ 
ing  to  Terry  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  his  coat. 

Terry  pulled  off  his  coat  quickly,  and  assisted  Fred  in 
smothering  the  flames  with  it.  -  The  woman  kicked  and 
;  screamed  in  an  agony  of  pain,  and  people  ran  out  of  every 
house  in  the  block  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

They  were  struggling  with  her  when  a  fire  eDgine  dashed 
up  and  came  near  running  over  them,  but  they  struggled 
manfully  with  her  and  suppressed  the  flames,  after  which 
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— :'c  one  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  ran  across  the  street 
with;  her. 

Not  until  that  moment  did  Fred  realize  that  the  house 
i:>eh  was  wrapped  in  flames. 

“Great  Scott,  Terrv,  the  house  is  a  goner!”  he  ex- 

claimed. 

I  he  firemen  rushed  in  and  brought  out  two  or  three  peo¬ 
ple,  when  screams  were  heard  from  a  window  of  the  upper 
tloor.  A  woman  was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  crying 

out  : 

“Save  me!  Save  me!” 

‘‘Say,  Terry,  I  can't  stand  that,”  cried  Fred,  and  the 
next  moment  he  darted  into  the  house,  through  a  mass  of 
flame,  and  went  bounding  up  the  stairs.  The  second  story 
was  filled  with  smoke,  yet  he  pushed  forward  till  he  struck 
the  other  flight.  He  darted  up  that  and  burst  in  the  door 
of  a  room  confronting  the  street.  There  he  found  Sadie 
Stevens  in  her  night  dress,  perfectly  frantic  with  terror. 
She  ran  at  him,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  crying : 

“Save  me!  Save  me!” 

“I  will  if  I  can,  but  you  must  keep  cool  and  show  me 
the  wav  to  the  roof.” 

V 

She  kept  screaming,  however,  apparently  not  hearing 
what  he  said.  He  shook  her  violently  and  yelled : 

"Show  me  the  wav  to  the  roof,  or  we  are  lost !” 

She  seemed  to  recover  somewhat,  stopped  screaming 
for  a-  brief  moment  or  two,  and  then  recognized  him. 

"Oh,  Fred,  is  it  you?  Save  me!  Save  me!”  she  cried. 

"That’s  what  I'm  here  for,”  he  said.  "How  can  we 
reach  the  roof?” 

"This  way!  This  way,”  she  cried,  and  darted  out  of 
the  room,  where  for  a%moment  or  two  she  was  lost  to  him  in 
the  smoke,  but  in  groping  around  for  her  he  found  her  at 
the  foot  of  a  little  stairway  that  led  up  to  the  scuttle. 

Catching  her  around  the  waist  with  his  left  arm,  he  ran 
up  the  little  stairway  with  her  till  his  head  struck  the  scut¬ 
tle,  where  he  felt  around  with  his  other  hand  till  he  found 
the  hook  that  held  it  in  place.  Unfastening  it,  he  pushed 
the  door  up  till  it  fell  over.  That  created  a  draft,  and  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  puffed  up  and  poured  through,  as 
from  the  smokestack  of  a  steamboat.  He  climbed  through 
with  her,  almost  strangled  to  suffocation,  but  as  soon  as  he 
reached  fresh  air  he  recovered.  It  was  a  flat  roof,  so  he 
was  enabled  to  rush  to  a  corner  out  of  the  way  of  the 
smoke,  where  he  stood  until  he  could  recover  sufficiently  to 
get  his  bearings. 

There,  Sadie  seeing  the  people  in  the  street,  began 
screaming  again,  crying  out : 

"Save  me!  Save  me!” 

The  house  was  a  frame  building,  and  it  burned  with 
the  rapidity  of  tinder.  The  flames  shot  out  from  the  win¬ 
dow-  of  the  first  and  second  stories  in  such  volume  as  to 
threaten  destruction  of  everything  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes.  x 

“ Send  a  ladder  up  here  !”  Fred  called  out ;  but  there  was 
no  ladder  on  the ‘grounds.  Through  some  strange  blunder 
of  firemen,  which  frequently,  occurs  in  small  towns,  they 
had  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  without  their 
ladder. 

“ Heavens !”  lie  gasped,  as  he  looked  around.  "There’s 


no  ladder  here,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  we’ll  be  well 
roasted  if  wo  stay  here.” 

He  still  clasped  Sadie’s  waist  with  his  left  arm  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  leaping  from  the  roof  in  her  terror.  He 
glanced  hurriedly  around  and  found  that  on  the  other 
corner  a  long  limb  from  a  great  elm  tree  that  grew  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  reached  over  almost  against  the  house. 
He  hurried  over  to  it,  and  measured  it  with  his  eyes  at  a 
quick  glance.  The  limb,  where  it  came  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  corner  of  the  roof,  was  about  the  size  of  his 
arm,  and  about  four  feet  above  it  was  another  limb,  almost 
the  same  size. 

"Sadie,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  girl,  "our  only  hope  of 
escape  is  by  way  of  that  tree,  and  success  depends  entirely 
upon  your  keeping  cool  and  doing  just  as  I  tell  you.  1  can 
escape  easily  and  leave  you  to  your  fate,  but  I  won’t  do  it. 
I’ll  either  save  you  or  perish  with  you.  Now  will  you 
keep  cool  and  do  just  as  I  say?” 

"  Yes,  Fred,”  she  answered,  for  his  words  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  her  she  realized  that  her  safety  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  him. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  she  asked. 

"You  must  get  behind  me,  put  your  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  c-ling  to  me  with  ail  your  might,  for  if  you  let 
go  you  will  be  dashed  to  death  on  the  ground.  Are  you 
strong  enough  to  hold  to  me  that  way?” 

"Yes,”  she  answered. 

She  was  a  slender  girl,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  so  Fred  believed  that  he  could  sustain  her 
weight  and  save  her,  if  he  could  have  the  use  of  both 
hands. 

» 

Turning  his  back  to  her,  he  said : 

"Take  hold  of  me  now — around  the  neck.” 

She  clasped  him  around  the  neck  so  tightly  as  to  almost 
suffocate  him.  He  instantly  grasped  her  arms  and  pulled 
them  awav,  saving  as  he  did  so : 

"That  won’t  do !  You  mustn’t  choke  me,  or  we’ll  both 
fall !  Hold  me  this  way,  and  lie  placed  her  hands  and 
arms  so  that  they  would  not  press  upon  his  throat. 

"Are  you  ready  now?”  he  asked. 

"Yes.” 

"Then  here  goes,”  and  he  reached  out  and  caught  the 
upper  limb  firmly  before  placing  his  foot  upon  the  lower 
one. 

When  fully  assured  of  his  grip,  he  stepped  upon  the 
lower  limb. 

Their  united  weight  caused  the  limb  to  sag  down  until 
their  heads  were  on  a  level  with  the  roof.  A  cry  of  horror 
came  up  from  the  crowd  below.  He  carefully  felt  his  way 
along  with  his  feet,  sustaining  about  half  his  weight  with 
his  hands,  so  as  to  equalize  it,  and  gradually  moved  away  * 
from  the  building.  She  clung  to  him  with  a  desperate 
tenacity,  and  when  about  five  or  six  feet  away  from  the 
building,  be  called  to  her: 

"Can  you  hold  out?” 

Yes,  yes,”  she  gasped. 

All  right,  then.  Just  a.  minute  or  two  more,”  and  he 
moved  five  or  six  feet  farther,  to  a  more  solid  footing  on 
the  limb,  which  was  now  as  large  as  a  man’s  leg.  There 
he  stopped  and  said  to  her,  as  he  turned  a  bit  sideways: 
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“Just  catch  hold  of  the  limb  where  my  hand  is,”  and 
she  reached  out  and  caught  hold  of  it. 

lie  let  go  with  one  hand  and  caught  her  around  the  | 
wni>t,  saving  a*;  lie  did  so: 

“That's  right,  now.  Just  plant  your  feet  on  the  limb 
alongside  of  mine,  and  I’ll  hold  you  until  you  have  done 
so.  Are  you  on  the  limb  now?”  he  asked  a  moment  later, 
for  he  could  not  see  her  feet. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  him. 

“All  right,  then  Just  step  alone:  with  me,”  and  he  be-: 
gan  mov:ner  towards  the  main  body  of  the  tree  again. 

By  this  time  the  heat  from  the  burning  building  began 
sc  aching  and  withering  the  leaves  all  around  them,  but 
a  misstep  would  have  been  the  death  of  both,  so  he  stood 
the  heat  bravely  and  guided  her  along  the  limb  slowly  and 
cautiously. 

He  spoke  encouragingly  to  her.  saying: 

“Yon  are  a  brave  girl.  Just  keep  your  wits  about  you 
now,  and  we'll  soon  get  out  of  this  all  right.” 

She  made  no  reply  but  did  just  as  he  told  her,  and  a 
minute  or  two  later  they  reached  the  main  trunk  of  the  j 
tree,  when  a  great  shout  of  joy  came  up  from  the  streets, 
which  were  now  filled  with  people. 

“Here  comes  a  ladder!”  cried  ?0me  one,  and  on  looking 


around  Fred  saw  several  men  making  their  wav  through 
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the  crowd  with  a  ladder  which  had  been  brought  from  a 


carpenter’s  shop  two  blocks  away. 

“Make  way  down  there  for  that  ladder !”  he  yelled  to  the 
people  immediately  under  the  tree,  and  the  crowd  gave 
v  v  with  a  rush.  The  next  moment  the  ladder  was  run  up 
right  to  their  feet,  and  two  firemen  quickly  climbed  up  to 
them. 

“Let  us  have  her  now !”  cried  one  of  them. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred  ;  “be  careful,  for  she  is  the  bravest  j 
girl  that  ever  lived,  and  worth  her  weight  in  diamonds.” 

As  the  fireman  reached  out  to  take  her,  she  caught  Fred 
around  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  after  which  the  fireman 
took  her  slowly  and  carefully  clown  the  ladder,  Fred  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  ground  with  her, 
womanlike  she  fainted  dead  away.  She  was  borne  across 
the  street  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  while  other  stalwart 
arms  seized  Fred  before  his  feet  touched  the  ground,  raised 
him  to  their  shoulders,  whilst  fully  a  thousand  people  rent 
the  air  with  their  cheers.  They  veiled  at  him: 

v  v 

“Heaven  bless  you!” 

“Brave  boy!”  / 

“You’re  a  hero!” 

% 

“Say,  boys,”  cried  Fred,  “for  heaven’s  sake  let  me 
down!  I'm  •nearly  roasted.” 

But  theniheld  on  to  him.  He  was  hatless  and  coatless. 
The  crowd  surged  around  him  and  everybody  within  reach 
grasped  his  hand  to  shake  it.  He  looked  everywhere 
around  for  Terry  and  Evelyn,  but  in  the  surging  throng 
he  could  see  nothing  of  them.  They  bore  him -to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  house  in  which 
the  Stevens  family  had  sought  shelter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stc-  i 
vens  stood  out  on  the  stoop  calling  to  the  crowd  to  let  him  * 
down  so  that  he  could  come  into  the  house. 

“L  t  us  have  him!  Let  us  have  him!”  cried  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
vens,  and  her  husband  passed  half  way  down  the  stoop, 
reached  his  hands  out  to  him  over  the  heads  of  several 


people,  and  when  he  got  hold  of  Fred's,  pulled  him  offnhe 
men’s  shoulders  by  main  force. 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  got  away  front  the 
crowd.  “They  are  as  bad  as  the  fire.” 

He  was  scarcely  on  his  feet,  when  the  mother  or  Sadie 
cfKight  him  around  the  neck  with  her  arms  and  almost 
smothered  him  with  her  demonstrations  of  joyful  grati¬ 
tude.  He  quietly  submitted,  for  he  saw  that  it  would  bo 
cruel  to  resist.  They  dragged  him  into  the  house,  where 
a  score  of  ladies  had  gathered  to  watch  the  fire  and  the 
perilous  rescue.  Every  one  of  them  wanted  to  hug  him 
and  kiss  him,  and  a  number  of  them  did. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  laughed.  “This  is  worse  than  the 
bullfight.  For  heaven’s  sake,  give  me  a  drink  of  water.” 
But  it  was  nearly  ten  minutes  before  he  could  get  it.  for 
the  room  was  so  packed  with  women  one  could  scarcely 
turn  around.  When  he  did  get  the  water,  he  drank  like 
one  who  was  nearly  perished  with  thirst. 

“How  is  Sadie?”  he  asked,  as  he  handed  the  empty  glass 
back  to  one  of  the  ladies. 

'  “Oh,  she  isn’t  hurt!”  cried  some  one,  “but  she  has 
fainted.  She  owes  her  life  to  you.” 

“Well,  her  life  is  worth  saving,  for  she  is  the  bravest 
girl  I  ever  met.  She  obeyed  every  order  unflinchingly, 
and  if  she  had  not  we  both  would  have  been  dashed  to 
death  on  the  ground  below.  Do  any  of  vou  know  where 
Evelyn  Olcott  is?  .1  was  with  her  and  Terry  in  front  of 
the  house  when  the  fire  broke  out.” 

She  is  upstairs  with  Sadie,”  answered  one.of  the  ladies. 
That’s  all  right,  then,”  he  returned. 

He  tried  to  get  away  from  them  to  escape  the  grateful 
attention  of  the  ladies,  but  soon  found  it  impossible  td  do 
so,  so  he  resigned  himself  to  quietly  wait  until  Evelvn 
should  put  in  an  appearance,  that  he  might  escort  her  back 
to  her  home. 

While  sitting  there  he  learned  that  the  woman  who  ran 
out  ctf  the  house  with  her  dress  on  fire  was  the  Stevens’ 
family  servant,  and  that  she  was  verv  badlv  burned. 

“I  guess  T'll  have  to  go  home  bareheaded,  for  T  left  mv 
hat  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  T  think  mv  coat  was 
pretty  well  burned  up  in  trving  to  smother  the  fire  with 
it.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  your  hat  and  coat,”  said  one  of 
the  ladies.  “There  are  plenty  more  to  be  had  in  Fredo- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  RESCFE. 


After  waiting  about  an  hour  in  the  house  where  the 
Ste\ens  family  had  sought  refuge,  Fred  asked  one  of  the 
ladies  to  inquire  of  Evelyn,  who  was  upstairs  with  Sadie 

Ste\  ens,  whether  or  not  she  wished  to  return  home  that 
night. 

“\Wiv,  yes,”  answered  Evelyn.  “I  didn't  know  lie  was 
here.  Is  brother  with  him?”  * 

“No,”  replied  the  lady. 

“Well,  I  guess  he  has  gone  home  without  us,  so  we  had 
better  go,  too.” 


FRED  FEARXOT'S  DARING  RESCUE 


1? 


1  he  huh  of  the  house  apologized  for  not  inviting  her  to 
Pa  "  t  :o  ”---U  there,  saying  that  the  Stevens  family  took 
up  every  spare  bed  they  had. 

‘'On,  thank  you."  returned  Evelyn.  “I  couldn't  think 
c:  remaining,  because  mother  would  be  uneasy  about  me.” 
A:nl  as  she  arose  to  leave  the  room  she  bent  over  Sadie  in 
the  bed  and  kissed  her  good-night.  Sadie  put  her  arms 
arc  : nd  her  neck  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 

"Tell  Fred  that  all  my  life  1  will  be  grateful  to  him* for 
saving  me  from  death  as  he  did,  and  when  I  am  able  to 
get  up  I  will  tell  him  so  myself.” 

‘Yes,  dear,"  returned  Evelyn.  “I'll  be  sure  to  tell  him.” 

“And  will  you  bring  him  to  see  me?” 

“Aes;  if  I  can.  But  I  don't  believe  I  could  persuade 
him  to  come,  because  he  would  be  afraid  you  might  think 
he  came  expressly  to  have  you  thank  him.” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  think  such  a  thing  of  him.” 

“Xo;  of  course  not.  But  it  was  for  that  reason  ®he  kept 
away  from  the  Hamiltons  for  more  than  a  week  after  the 
mad  dog  venture.” 

With  that  Evelvn  went  downstairs,  where  she  found 
Fred  seated  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  without  a  hat. 

“Oh  my,  Fred!”  she  laughed.  “You've  lost  your  coat 
and  hat.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  I've  got  my  shoes  on  all  right.” 

“But  you  mustn't  go  bareheaded.” 

“ I've  got  to,”  her  laughed.  “There  isn’t  a  hat  in  the 
house  that  will  fit  me,  and  there  are  no  stores  open  at  this 
time  of  night.  As  to  going  without  a  coat,  that’s  all  right, 
for  it  isn't  cold,  you  know.” 

The  lady  of  the  house  told  Evelyn  that  she  had  searched 
everywhere  to  find  a  hat  for  him,  but  could  not. 

“Then  tie  a  handkerchief  over  his  head,”  suggested 
Evelyn.  ' 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred:  “that’s  just  the  thing,”  and  she 
produced  a  handkerchief  which  Evelyn  tied  over  his  head, 
whilst  the  ladies  stood  around,  smiling  and  showering' 
compliments  upon  him. 

They  then  bid  them  all  good-night  and  left  the  house.' 
It  was  long  past  midnight,  yet  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  people  standing  around,  watching  the  smoldering  em¬ 
bers  of  the  fire,  and  talking  about  the  daring  rescue  made 
bv  young  Fearnot.  Fred  and  Evelyn  passed  by  a  group  of 
them  without  being  recognized,  and  went  on  their  way 
homeward. 

When  about  half  way  home,  they  met  Terry  coming 
back. 

“Where  in  thunder  have  you  two  been?”  was  Terry’s 
greeting. 

“We  have  been  at  Mrs.  Moore’s  house,”  answered,  Eve- 
l*.  n.  “where  the  Stevenses  were  taken  after  the  fire.” 

“Well,  I  looked  for  you  everywhere  and  thought  maybe 
\i  ij  had  gone  home,  so  I  went  home  myself,  and  finding 
*  vo a  had  not  arrived,  mother  sent  me  back  to  look  for  you. 
Sf,r.  Fred,  old  rnan,  you  got  right  into  it  up  to  your  neck 
this  time,  didn’t  you?” 

*•  j)ori’t  mention  it,  Terry.  It  beat  ten  bullfights  in  a 
bunch !” 

“Did  you  get  hurt?”  Terry'  asked. 

“Xo.  0;dv  pretty  well  toasted  on  m}-  face  and  neck  by 

the  l'  at;  but  I  don’t  mind  that.” 
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And  lost  your  hat  and  coat,  eh?” 

Yes.  What  became  of  your  coat?” 

Well,  after  they  took  the  woman  away,  I  picked  it  up, 
and  found  it  so  badly  burned  I  threw  it  down  again;  and 
yours  was  in  a  worse  fix  than  mine.” 

“Well,  you  got  oil  cheap,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred,  “but 
let  me  tell  you,  Terry,  that  Sadie  Stevens  may  be  a  vain 
and  conceited  kind  of  a  girl,  but  she  is  as  brave  as  gny 
woman  who  ever  lived.” 

Is  that  so?”  Terry  asked. 

Yes;  it  is  true  as  gospel.” 

Well,”  laughed  Terry,  “I’ll  give  her  a  certificate  that 
she  can  scream  louder  than  any  girl  I  ever  saw.” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  girl’s  privilege  to  scream,”  remarked  Fred; 
“but  when  she  found  out  that  the  chances  were  dead 
against  our  getting  out  of  it  alive,  she  didn’t  scream 
another  note,  but  was  just  as  cool  as  I  was  and  said  that 
she ’  would  do  just  whatever  I  told  her  to.  I  told  her  to 
cling  to  me,  and  if  ever  a  girl  clung  to  a  fellow  for  all  shev 
was  worth,  she  did.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  saw  that,”  said  Terry,  “and  it  made  my 
hair  stand  on  end  when  I  saw  the  limb  sag  down  with  the 
united  weight  of  both  of  you,  and  I  can’t  yet  understand 
how  the  deuce  you  escaped  alive.” 

“I  hardly  understand  it  myself.”  laughed  Fred.  “But 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  know  about  as  well  as  I  know 
my  name,  and  that  is  that  even'  time  I  go  out  anywhere 
I  am  bound  to  get  into  a  scrape  of  some  kind.  You  prom¬ 
ised  me  a  lot  of  fun  if  I’d  come  home  with  you,  and,  by 
George,  you’ve  piled  it  on  thick.” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  laughed  Terry.  “You’ll  be  accusing 
me  of  setting  the  house  on  fire  next.” 

“Well,  now  look  here,  when  we  started  homf,  after  leav¬ 
ing  your  sick  friend,  you  suggested  that  we  go  around  the 
other  street,  so  that  you  could  show  me  where  the  Ste¬ 
venses  lived,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  got  opposite  the  house 
the  circus  began.” 

Terry  and  Evelyn  both  laughed  heartily. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “Have  your  laugh. 
Both  of  you  have  conspired,  to  get  me  into  scrape  after 
scrape,  and  I’m  just  beginning  to  get  on  to  it.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “'I  am  surprised  to  hear 
you  talk  that  way,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Miss  Evelyn.  The  next  day  after 
that  mad  dog  circus  I  hurried  Terry  out  of  the  house,  as 
soon  as  you  went  over  to  see  Alary,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
town  to  avoid  any  more  scrapes.  We  dug  bait,  got  the’ 
fishing  tackle  and  drove  out  to  the  lake.  You  happened  to 
see  us,  found  out  where  we  were  going,  got  up  a  crowd  of 
mischief  makers,  brought  them  out  on  us,  and  there  we  had 
the  bullfight.  Oh,  yes,  you  and  Terry  are  having  lots  of 
fun  with  me.” 

Terry  and  his  sister  laughed  till  they  became  almost  hys¬ 
terical  at  the  way  Fred  worked  up  the  indictment  against 
them. 

“Now  I’m  going  home,”  remarked  Frfld,  when  tliov 
ceased  lathing  long  enough  for  him  to  he  heard,  “for  l 
am  tired  of  being  made  a  hero  for  your  entertainment. 

I  stipulated  with  Terry  when  he  invited  me  to  come  home 
with  him  that  we  shouldn’t  have  any  more  of  that  hero 
business,  and  he  agreed  to  it.  He  was  the  best  friend  I 
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liaj  at  t hc»  academy,  and  I  trusted  him  as  I  would  have 
trusted  a  brother.  But,  by  George,  I'm  a  hero  in  spite  of 
mvself,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  I  meet  in 
Fredonia  has  to  shake  my  hand,  pat  me  on  the  back  and 
•sail  me  a  hero.  And  all  the  old  women  have  to  kiss  me.” 

“Well,  you  don't  object  to  that,  do  you?”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  when  it  comes  to  kissing,”  remarked  Fred,  very 
sagely,  “I  prefer  to  be  privileged  to  exercise  a  little  choice 
in  the  matter.  I've  seen  several  girls  in  Fredonia  1  would 
like  to  kiss,  but  not  a  smack  have  I  had  from  them.” 

“Why,  old  man,”  laughed  Terry,  “there  isn't  a  girl  in 
Fredonia  but  what  would  kiss  you  at  the  rate  of  sixty  to 
the  minute,  if  you'd  give  her  a  chance.” 

“Oh.  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  kissing.  It  loses  its  flavor 
when  thev  fire  them  at  you  like  a  load  of  bird  shot  from 

V  V 

a  shotgun.” 

How  do  you  want  them  to  kiss  you,  Fred?”  Evelyn 


Oh,  ves. 
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“  Why.  this  way,”  he  replied,  and  he  caught  her  around 
the  waist  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  lips  before  she 
was  aware  of  his  intention. 

“Holy  mackerel!”  exclaimed  Terry,  and  Evelyn  thanked 
the  stars  for  not  giving  light  enough  to  betray  her  blushes, 
as  she  stammered : 

“My !  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?” 

“Oh,”  laughed  Fred,  “stolen  kisses  are  sweetest.” 

“  Hanged  if  I  don’t  tell  rna,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Oli,  that’s  all  right,”  returned  Fred;  “from  this  time 
out  I'm  going  to  have  a  little  fun  myself,  for  the  next  time 
you  put  up  a  job  on  me,  old  man,  instead  of  tumbling  into 
it  like  I've  been  doing,  I’m  going  to  pick  you  up  and  toss 
you  over  on  your  lichid  right  on  top  of  it,  just  as  you  did 
Ltzz:e  Hunter  the  other  night.” 

Bv  this  time  thev  had  reached  the  gate,  where  Evelvn 
said  to  the  how? : 

“Thm  t  make  so  much  noise,  now.  or  vou'll  awaken  evorv 

*•'  ^  %J  ( 

one  in  the  house.  It's  awfully  late,  you  know.” 

assented  Fred.  “I'm  going  to  sleep  all  day  to- 
moriow,  so  a-  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  and  when  I  get  up 
I’m  going  out  to  that  cave  Terry  spoke  about  the  other 
day,  make  a  bed  of  leaves  there,  and  turn  hermit.” 

“Oh,  you  go  upstairs  and  go  to  bed,”  laughed  Evelyn, 
and  with  a  merry  good-night  she  ran  into  the  house  and 
disappeared  from  view. 

The  three  slept  till  nearly  noon  the  next  day,  and  dur¬ 
ing  all  that  time  the  rest  of  the  Olcott  family  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  daring  rescue  Fred  had  made  at  the  fire.  Not 
until  he  went  down  did  the  elder  Olcott  learn  the  true 
story.  He  was  astounded  at  the  marvelous  escape  from 
instant  death  of  both  Fred  and  Sadie,  and  he  joined  in  with 
everybody  else  in  proclaiming  the  young  New  Yorker  a 
hero  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  town  had  nothing 
else  1  o  talk  about  during  the  day.  When  he  came  home  to 
dinner  at  noon,  the  two  boys  had  just  come  down  from 
their  room.  • 

He  looked  at  Fred  and  saw  the  right  side  of  lus  face  and 
neck  looking  the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster,  the  effect  of  the 
blistering  heat  to  which  lie  had  been  exposed. 

“Fred,  my  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  “give  me  your  hand. 

You  are  a  hero.” 


laughed  Fred.  “I’ve  got  no  friends.  File  it 
on  as  thick  as  you  please.” 

|  .  “Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  vou?”  the  elder  Olcott 
asked. 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I'm  all  right, 
{but  that  hero  business  is  becoming  monotonous.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  my  hov,  you  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated,  for  you  have  captured  the  whole  town  so  complete!  v 
i  you  can  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  walk  away  with  it,  if  you 
i  want  to.  Nobodv  will  sav  nay  to  vou,  no  matter  what  vou 
ask  for.  There' is  not  a  girl  in  Fredonia  who  wouldn't 
kiss  you,  nor  an  old  woman  who  would  refuse  to  trot  you 
on  her  knee,  and  pray  for  every  blessing  that  Providence 
could  shower  upon  a  human  being.  You  must  not  refuse 
people  the  right  or  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  con¬ 
gratulations  or  gratitude.” 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  said  Fred,  rather  seriously,  “but 
just  se£  the  fix  I  am  in.  I  can't  show  myself  in  the  town 
without  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  who  want  to  shake 
hands  with  me  and  call  me  a  hero.  Some  fellows  might 
enjoy  it,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not.” 

“Ah!  That  shows'  that  you  are  a  true  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  my  boy.  A  brave  man  will  risk  his  life 
for  others,  without  hope  of  reward  or  favor,”  and  he  shook 
Fred’s  hand  again,  and  with  a  cordiality  that  showed 
plainly  lie  had  spoken  his  true  sentiments. 

Fred  felt  the  force  of  his  words,  but  made  no  reply. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  Evelyn  and  asked  what  became 
of  Miss  Hamilton  last  night.  “She  was  with  us  when  the 
fire  broke  out.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  with  a  sudden  start.  “I 
i  forgot  all  about  her  in  the  excitement.  We  were  separated 
in  the  crowd,  and  I  never  saw  her  again.  I'll  go  over  there 
this  afternoon  and  find  out  how  she  got  home.” 

The  two  boys  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  at  the  house,  and 
arranged  to  get  away  by  daylight  the  next  morning  for  a 
day’s  hunt. 

“We'll  have  to  go  over  to  town,”  remarked  Terry,  “to 
borrow  an  extra  gun  and  buy  some  ammunition.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Fred.  “You  attend  to  that 
yourself,  and  I’ll  wait  here  for  vou.”  So  Terrv  had  to 
go  over  alone  after  an  extra  gun  and  a  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  When  lie  returned,  he  declared  that  over  fifty  people 
had  stopped  him  to  inquire  where  young  Fearnot  was. 

“Now,  look  here,  Terrv,  did  vou  tell  anvbodv  where  we 
were  going  hunting?” 

“No.” 

“That’s  all  right  then,  for  if  vou  did,  we  want  to  go 
about  a  hundred  miles  in  another  direction.” 

"Oh,  I  guess  we  won't  get  into  any  scrapes  to-morrow, 
Fred.” 

"Well,  if  we  do  you  may  expect  a  load  of  bird  shot,  for 
I  H  let  you  have  both  barrels  sure.” 

Earl)  the  next  morning  the  hoys  were  up  before  the* 
stars  faded  away,  hitched  their  horse  and  buggy  and  drove 
off  several  miles  into  the  country,  where* they  indulged  in 
sport  to  their  heart’s  content.  They  had  unusual  good 

luck,  returning  late  in  the  afternoon  with  their  bags  filled 
with  game. 

1  hat  night  Fred  suggested  that  they  go  out  to  the  lake 
for  another  day's  fishing. 
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W  me  go  w|th  you?”  Evelyn  asked. 

1  no,  said  I  red,  shaking  his  head.  “You  stay 
pome  here  and  we  11  bring  you  all  the  fish  you  want.  It’s 
}  ^T'  .s  that  get  fellows  into  trouble.” 

She  insisted,  but  Fred  was  firm,  although  laughing  rner- 

*  rily  at  the  time,  in  his  refusal. 

J  The  next  morning,  as  the  boys  drove  away  to  the  lake, 
ijTred  offered  to  bet  T  erry  a  hat  that  the  girls  would  be  out 
to  the  lake  before  they  could  get  away. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “I'll  go  you.” 

Ihey  shook  hands  over  the  bet  and  drove  through  the 
I  town  at  a  very  rapid  gait.  When  they  reached  the  lake 
1  red  suggested  that  they  drive  on  two  miles  farther  and 

*  fish  at  an  old  mill  pond.  And  so  they  diet 


%  CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  MILL. 

Fred  had  never  been  to  the  old  mill,  but  he  had  heard 
it  spoken  of  by  a  number  of  people  in  Fredonia  as  a  fine 
place  for  a  day’s  fishing.  \ 

He  found  that  it  was  an  old  mill,  to  which  people  had 
been  bringing  their  grain  to  be  ground  for  half  a  century. 
An  old  man,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  was  the  miller.  lie 
was  a  clever*  talkative  old  fellow,  who  told  the  boys  where 
the  best  fishing  places  were  all  around  the  pond,  and  gave 
them  permission  to  use  his  boat  during  the  day. 

The  boys  thanked  him,  and  they  took  the  boat  and 
rowed  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  towards  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  pond,  where  the  best  fishing  grounds  were. 
They  spent  several  hours  up  there,  catching  a  fine  quantity 
of  fish. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “this  is  what ’I  call  sport. 
The  fish  are  biting  fine,  and  there’s  nothing  to  interfere 
with  our  enjoyment.  I  could  come  here  every  day  for  a 
week,  and  each  day  enjoy  it  as  keenly  as  I  do  now.” 

“We’ll  come  out  again,”  remarked  Terry,  “but  if  we 
don't  pull  up  anchor  and  row  back  down  to  the  mill  we’ll 
get  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,”  and  he  looked  up  at  a 
heavy,  black  cloud  that  was  rolling  up  from  the  south  very 
fast. 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  said  Fred,  “and  the  old  mill 

*  house  is  the  nearest  shelter.” 

“It  is,”  returned  Terry,  “and  I’d  like  to  reach  there  be¬ 
fore  the  rain  comes,  in  order  to  get  my  horse  under  shel- 

f  ter.” 

“Come  ahead,  then,”  and  the  two  seized  the  oars  and 
pulled  away  with  all  their  might. 

Thev  reached  the  old  mill  about  ten  minutes  before  the 
•/ 

rain  began  to  fall,  but  the  lightning  was  flashing  every 
minute  or  two,  and  great  peals  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake 

'>  the  very  earth. 

They  sprang'out  of  the  boat  and  ran  to  the  horse,  which 
thev  led  under  a  shed  about  fifty  yards  away  from  the  mill. 

*  p, that  time  the  ran  began  to  fall  and  they  sought  shelter 
v:  th  the  old  miller. 

“We  left  our  fish  in  the  boat,  Terr}-,”  remarked  Fred. 


“Well,  they'll  be  safe  there,”  said  the  old  miller,  who 
overheard  the  remark.  “The  min  won’t  hurt  ’em.” 

“No,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  guess  they  are  used  to  the 
water.” 

The  fain  poured  in  torrents,  until  Fred  remarked  that 
he  believed  that  it  was  the  hardest  rain  he  ever  saw;  it 
fell  for  a  couple  of  hours  like  a  deluge,  and  streams  of 
water  rushed  down  the  hillsides  all  around  the  old  pond 
for  a  mile  or  two. 

The  old  miller  stood  at  the  window,  with  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  looking  out  at  the  downpour  for  a  long  time 
without  uttering  a  word.  Fred  wrent  up  by  his  side  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  saying: 

“It’s  a  hard  rain,  sir.” 

“Yes,”  returned  the  old  man.  “I  don’t  think  I  ever 
saw  it  rain  so  hard  here.  I’m  afraid  it's  going  to  do  mis¬ 
chief.” 

“In  what  way,  sir?”  Fred  asked. 

“It  may  wash  the  dam  away,  for  it  is  a  very  old  one.” 

“Is  there  no  way  to  save  it?” 

“No,”  and  the  old  man  shook  his  head.  “It  is  rising 
now,  and  verv  fast.” 

“Have  you  an  umbrella  here?”  Fred  asked. 

“No.  I  never  used  an  umbrella  in  my  life.  What  do 
you  want  with  one?” 

“I  want  to  go  out  there  and  pull  the  boat  farther  up  on 
the  shore.” 

“Oh,  take  off  your  clothes  and  go  out  there,  both  of  you, 
and  get  a  good  shower  bath,”  suggested  the  old  miller. 

“By  George,  that’s  a  good  idea  !”  laughed  Fred,  and  he 
turned  a  wav  from  the  window  and  went  to  Terrv,  who  was 
standing  at  the  door  looking  out. 

“Say,  Terry,”  he  called  to  him.  “The  old  man  says 
the  pond  is  rising  very  fast.” 

“'I  should  think  it  would  after  such  a  rain  as  this,”  re¬ 
turned  Terry. 

“Well,  if  we  don’t  pull  the  boat  further  up  on  the  shore 
it  will  float  away  and  we’ll  lose  our  fish.” 

“Oh,  the  deuce!”  exclaimed  Terry;  “we  don’t  want  to 
lose  our  fish !” 

“No.  I  asked  him  for  an  umbrella,  and  he  said  he  never 
had  one  in  his  life,  and  he  told  me  to  strip  off  and  go  out 
for  a  shower  hath.  What  do  you  say  to  it?” 

“Why,  I  say  ves,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  it  will  be  a  first- 
class  one,  too — just  as  Adam  and  Eve  used  to  take  it.” 

“Well,  let’s  shuck  our  clothes  and  get  out  into  it,”  sug¬ 
gested  Fred,  “for  you  can  rest  assured  that  nobody  will 
come  along  to  see  us  in  a  rain  like  this.” 

They  went  hack  into  the  mill,  at  the  farther  end,  where 
they  undressed  and  hung  their  clothes  up  on  a  peg  used  by 
the  old  miller,  after  which  they  went  out  into  the  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  and  frolicked  around  in  the  greatest 
glee.  They  caught  hold  of  the  boat  and  dragged  it  about 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  water’s  edge,  where  it  would  be 
safe. 

“Now,  let’s  take  a  swim,”  suggested  Terry. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Fred.  “Don't  you  see  how  muddy  the 
water  is  that’s  been  rushing  down  the  hillsides  for  an 
hour?  This  is  clean  water  we  are  getting  now.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  replied  Terry.  “1  wonder  if  the  old 
man  has  any  soap  in  the  mill.” 
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“Go  in  and  see,”  suggested  Fred. 

Terry  ran  into  the  mill  and  asked  the  old  man  if  he  had 
any  soap.  The  old  fellow  went  to  a  box  in  a  little  corner, 
where  he  kept  his  few  things,  and  cut  olf  a* piece  from  a 
bar  of  yellow  turpentine  soap,  which  he  handed  to  Terry. 
Terry  returned  to  Fred  with  it,  and  the  two  lathered  them¬ 
selves  from  head  to  foot  in  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain. 
They  spent  nearly  a  half  hour  there,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  great  flood  of  water  that  was  coming  down  from  the 
head  of  the  pond.  It  seemed  to  be  like  a  tidal  wave. 

Suddenly  Fred  saw  the  old  miller  dash  out  of  the  mill 
and  run  to  the  shed  under  which  Terry’s  horse  had  been 
hitched. 

A  moment  later  they  were  startled  by  hearing  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crash. 

“Great  heavens,  Tern',’’  he  yelled.  “There  goes  the  old 
mill,  and  our  clothes  are  gone  with  it!” 

“Holy  mackerel!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “There  goes  the 
dam,  too,  and  we  are  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix !” 

The  boys  stood  there  utterly  dumfounded  at  the  calam¬ 
ity.  The  flood  tore  the  old  mill  to  pieces. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry,  I  had  twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket, 
besides  the  watch  the  High  School  girls  gave  me.” 

“I  had  thirt}r-three  in  mine,”  said  Terry,  “and  my  watch 
with  it.” 

They  turned  and  looked  at  the  old  man  standing  under 
the  shed,  gazing  at  the  wreck  of  the  old  mill,  and  started 
to  join  him.  When  they  reached  him,  Fred  exclaimed : 

e  are  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix,  for  we  are  here  without  a 
rag  to  our  backs.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  old  man,  sadly,  “but  you  have  clothes 
at  home,  whilst  all  that  T  have  on  earth  is  swept  away.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  returned  Fred.  “It’s  an  awful 
calamity.  I  had  twenty  dollars  and  a  fine  gold  watch  in 
my  clothes,  and  my  friend  here  had  a  gold  watch  and 
thirty-three  dollars  in  his.” 

“That’s  bad,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  didn’t  have  any 
money  in  the  mill,  but  my  means  of  living  are  gone  for¬ 
ever,  for  I  don’t  think  the  dam  will  be  rebuilt.  Your 
clothes  may  lodge  against  the  trees  down  beyond  the  road 
there  and  be  found  again.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  the  loss  of  the  clothes  so  much.”  said 
Fred,  “as  I  do  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation,  being  out 
here  five  miles  from  town  stark  naked.  Have  von  no  old 
clothes  you  can  lend  us  till  we  get  back  to  town?” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  said:  “All  I  have  are 
on  my  back  except  one  pair  of  old  trousers  in  my  cabin  no 
on  the  hill  there.” 

Do  you  live  alone  up  there?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I  have  lived  alone  there  for  more  than  twentv 
years;  ever  since  mv  wife  died.” 

“Well,  you  can  let  us  stay  in  the  cabin,  can’t  you.  while 
you  drive  to  town  for  us  to  bring  us  some  clothes  when 
the  rain  ceases?  We  will  pay  you  well  for  your  trouble.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  old  man.  “I  can  do  that  for  you.” 

“All  right,  then.  My  friend  here  is  Terry  Olcott.  I 
guess  you  know  his  father  in  Frcdonia.” 

“Yes,  I  know  him.” 

“Well,  I  am  stopping  there  with  him.  We  are  school¬ 
mates,  and  I've  been  spending  my  vacation  with  him.  I 
have  money  in  my  trunk,  but  the  key  is  lost  in  my  trouser 
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pocket;  but  if  you  will  tell  Terry’s  mother  to  send  out  two 
suits  of  his  we  can  get  back  all  right,  for  we  are  both  about 

the  same  size.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Terry.  “You  can  take  the  fish  with  you, 
too.” 

A  half  hour  later  the  rain  slacked  up  to  a  drizzle,  and 
the  two  boys  accompanied  the  old  man  up  to  his  cabin, 
about  two  hundred  vards  from  the  site  of  the  old  mill, 
where  they  decided  to  remain  until  he  could  drive  to  town 
for  them. 

Just  as  the  old  man  was  about  to  go  back  down  to  the 
shed,  Fied  asked  him  if  he  had  any  pens,  ink  and  paper 
in  his  cabin. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “I  did  have  some  down  in  a  little 
desk  in  the  mill,  but  that’s  gone,  too.” 

“Oh,  well,  then,  just  go  and  hitch  up  and  drive  to  town 
and  get  back  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  guess  you’ll  find  us 
here  when  you  come  back,”  and  he  laughed. 

“You  can  bet  he’ll  find  me  here,”  laughed  Terry,  “for 
you  don’t  catch  me  running  around  over  the  country 
dressed  this  way.” 

The  old  man  went  down,  hitched  up  the  horse,  and 
started  off,  leaving  the  two  boys  in  possession  of  his  cabin. 

“Say,  Fr<kl,”  Terry  asked,  “I  suppose  you'll  call  this 
one  of  my  put-up  jobs  on  you,  eh  ?” 

“Oh,  no,  I  guess  vou  didn't  have  anvthing  to  do  with 
this,  for  it  was  my  proposition  when  we  reached  the  lake 
to  come  over  here.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry;  “I’m  very  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that.  But  it’s  a  pretty  tough  scrape  we  are  in.  isn't  it?” 

“Yes;  but  I  like  it  because  this  time  you  are  in  it  with 
me.  I  wouldn’t  care  a  rap  about  it  if  I  hadn't  lo*t  the 
watch  the  High  School  girls  gave  me.” 

“Yes,  that’s  pretty  tough,”  assented  Terry;  “but  we've 
both  got  the  rings  that  Mrs.  Judge  Holman  gave  us — and 
come  to  think  of  it,  they  are  all  we've  got  on  us,"  and  they 
both  laughed  heartily. 

The  clouds  passed  away,  and  the  sun  came  ouf  bright 
and  clear  ;  but  the  roaring  of  the  great  flood  of  waters,  as 
they  rushed  through,  the  bed  of  the  old  mill  pond  was  like 
that  of  a  miniature  Niagara.  From  the  door  of  the  cabin 
they  could  see  a  large  area  of  the  surface  of  the  old  pond, 
with  here  aiul  there  pools  of  water  in  which  vast  quantities 
of  fish  were  floundering. 

“Great  Scott.  Fred  !”  cried  Terry.  “Just  look  out  there, 
will  you?  Millions  of  fish  are  loft  floundering  in  the  mud 
and  pools  of  water  all  over  the  old  bed  of  the  pond.” 

Fred  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  exclaimed: 

“Hanged  if  1  don't  go  out  there  and  gather  up  a-  boat 
load  of  them.” 

“Somebody  might  come  along  and  see  us,"  said  Terry. 

Dh,  1  guess  not.  for  the  floods  have  washed  away 
bridges  and  torn  up  the  road  so  there  won’t  be  any  travel¬ 
ing  this  way  for  two  or  three  days.  Come  ahead!"  And 
Fred  ran  down  the  hill  with  Terry  following  him. 

They  waded  through  the  mud  gathering  up  only  the 
larger  fish  that  were  floundering  about  and  carrying  them 
out  to  where  they  had  drawn  up  the  boat,  which  wa<  now 
more  than  half  filled  with  water.  They  worted  for  al 
couple  of  hours,  bv  which  time  they  had  several  hundred 
pounds  of  fine,  large  fish. 
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^ti'M  "]y  Fred  straightened  up  and  called  out  to  Terry, 
w:  '  some  fifty  feet  away  from  him: 

1  “Great  Scott,  Terry,  if  we  don’t  get  out  of  this  sun  our 
will  be  so  blistered  the  skin  will  peal  off!" 

<k  thunder!"  replied  Terry..  "T  never  thought  of  that," 
an  they  went  down  by  the  old  mill,  where  they  found  a 
s'  ct  of  water  in  which  they  washed  the  mud  off  them- 
selves  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  cabin.  There  they 
laid  down  on  the  old  miller’s  bed  and  fell  asleep.  How 
long  they  slept  they  didn't  know,  but  were  awakened  about 
sunset  by  the  old  man,  who  had  returned  with  three  suits 
of  Terry’s  clothes. 

"Glad  to  see  vdu!”  exclaimed  Terry,  as  the  two  boys 
proceeded  to  put  on  their  clothes. 

"Say.  Fred."  laughed  Terry,  "they  didn't  send  us  any 
shoes  or  hats.” 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  for  them,”  said  the  old  man. 

"Oh.  that's  all  right,”  said  Fred.  "We’ll  hurry  back 
home  just  as  we  are,  and  I'm  deuced  glad  it  will  be  dark 
when  we  get  home.”  Then  turning  to  the  old  man,  he 
asked :  * 


"What  did  they  say  when  you  told  them?” 

"They  were  very  much  frightened  at  first,"'  replied  the 
" old  man,  "but  laughed  a  great  deal  when  I  told  them  that 
neither  of  you  were  hurt.  When  I  reached  the  lake  I  found 
a  party  of  a  dozen  young  ladies  there,  who  had  been  caught 
in  the  rain  and  had  taken  shelter  in  the  cabin  of  the  old 
boatman.  They  asked  me  where  you  two  boys  were.” 

"Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry;  "you  won  the  bet, 
Fred.  They  did  follow  us  after  all.” 

"Yes;  now  we’ll  have  the  laugh  on  them.” 

"'Yes,  only  a  smile,”  assented  Fred;  "but  the  guffaw 
is  on  us.” 

The  two  boys  went  out  and  loaded  the  buggy  full  of  fish, 
after' which  they  shook  hands  with  the  old  man,  telling  him 
they  would  drive  out  the  next  day  after  more  fish,  and  pay 
him  for  his  trouble  of  getting  their  clothes  for  them. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  in  the  night  when  the  boys 
reached  home,  and  to  their  dismay  found’ the  whole  bevy 
of  girls  waiting  for  thenr  at  the  house.  They  had  to  go  in 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  were  greeted  with  screams 
of  laughter  and  the  clapping  of  hands. 

ft 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  PAID  FOR  THEIR  FUN. 

The  boys  rushed  up  to  their  room  without  stopping  to 
exchange  greetings  with  the  girls,  and  hastily  completed 

their  toilet.  •  U?  , .  /U, , 

Then  they  went  downstair^  and  told  the  story  of  the 
de-?  ruction  of  the  old  mill,  and  the  predicament  in  which 
thev  were  caught.  The  girls  betf**ed- them  in  lively  style 
for  dodging  them  as  they  did,  saying  they  were  glad  they 
had  been  punished  for  it. 

"Punished  !”  exclaimed  Fred.  "I  never  had  so  much  fun 
h,  my  life.  We  bad  a  shower  bath,  caught  a  thousand 
pounds  of  fish,  and, had  the*  whole  circus  to  ourselves.  We 
an-  going  back  there  to-morrow  and  gather  up  a  wagon 

of  fi-h  and  bring  them  in.  We  brought  home  enough 


with  us  in  the  buggy  to  feed  a  dozen  families,  and  each  one 
of  von  can  have  your  pick  of  the  finest  of  the  lot.” 

A  lantern  was  lighted  and  they  went  out  to  the  barn, 
where  the  stableman  bad  emptied  the  batch  of  fish  on  the 
floor.  t  y 

t 

"Oh,  say.  girls,”  cried  Evelyn,  to  her  friends,  "we'll  all 
go  out  there  with  them  to-morrow.” 

"Yes,  yes!”  they  cried.  "It  will  be  so  much  fun  to  see 
so  many  fish  !” 

"I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Mr.  <  Olcott,  "and  I  dare  say 
you'll  find  hundreds  of  other  people  there,  for  there  arc 
wagon  loads  of  fish  in  that  old  pond.” 

The  girls  finally  went  home  and  the  boys  retired  to  their 
room.  The  next  morning  they  both  awoke  groaning. 

"Oh,  my  back,”  moaned  Fred. 

"Mine  is  all  on  fire,”  said  Terry;  and  as  they  examined 
each  other’s  hacks  they  made  the  discovery  that  they  were 
blistered  from  their  necks  to  their  waists. 

Old  Sol  had  been  too  much  for  them.  It  was  over  a 
week  before  their  backs  were  well. 

One  day  the  Stevens  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the 
gate,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  with  Sadie,  were  alighting 
from  it.  Fred  went  forward  to  meet  them,  as  did  Evelyn 
atid  her  mother.  The  beauty  was  looking  quite  pale,  but 
she  greeted  Fred  with  one  of  her  sweetest  siriiles.  and  said 
she  had  called  to  see  him  and  thank  him  again  for  saving 
her  life.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  grasped  his  hand 
and  expressed  their  gratitude  in  language  that  attested 
the  depth  of  their  sincerity. 

"We  have  waited  a  whole  week,  thinking  that  perhaps 
you  might  call  to  see  us,”  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "but  we 
learned  yesterday  that  you  had  been  confined  to  the  house 
several  days,  so  we  have  called  ourselves  instead.” 

"Oh,  come  into  the  house,”  sgid  Mrs.  Olcott,  before 
Fred  could  make  any  reply. 

"Yes,”  added  Evelyn.  "Come  in,  come  in.  I’m  so 
glad  to  see  you;  but  whatever  you  do,  don’t  pat  either  of 
the  boys  on  the  back.” 

"Oh,  my!”  groaned  Fred.  "None  of  that  now,  or  I’ll 
break  my  engagement  with  you.” 

Evelyn  laughed  heartily,  but  failed  to  notice  the  quick, 
sharp  glance  that  Sadie  gave  both  of  them. 

"Why,  what’s  the  matter  that  one  can’t  pat  them  on  the 
back?”  Mr.  Stevens  asked. 

Mrs.  Olcott  explained,  to  the  very  great  amusement  of 
her  visitors,  all  three  of  whom  expressed  their  sympathy 
for  the  two  boys. 

"I  got  served  that  way  more  than  once  myself,  when  I 
was  a  boy,”  remarked  Mr.  Stevens,  "and  I  know  just*  how 
it  is.” 

Fred  spoke  up  quickly,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at 
seeing  Sadie  looking  so  well  after  her  terrible  experience  at 
the  fire,  and  began  pouring  out  a  stream  of  compliments  on 
her  splendid  courage,  declaring  that  she  was  as  brave  as 
she  was  beautiful ;  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
young  lady  being  so  cool  and  self-possessed  «s  she  was  in 
the  presence  of  death. 

Sadie  smiled  and  took  it  all  as  a  just  tribute  to  her 
beauty  and  presence  of  mind,  whilst  Evelyn  looked  on  and 
listened  with  no  little  astonishment,  and  without  a  smile 
on  her  face. 
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She  was  evidently  disturbed  by  his  words  and  actions, 
ami  a  feeling  of  jealousy  took  possession  of  her  in  spite  of 
herself,  for  at  that  moment  she  became  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  Fred  was  very  dear  to  her.  The  change  that 
passed  over  her  face  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eyes  of 
Sadie’s  mother. 

"I  had  perfect  confidence  in  your  ability  to  save. me,” 
said  Sadie,  “so  I  no  longer  had  a  fear  that  you  would  not 
succeed  in  doing  so.  I  was  surprised- myself  how  cool  and 
calm  I  was,  after  you  told  me  that  you  would  save  me  or 
perish  with  me.  I  knew  then  you  would  not  leave  me,  and 
that  if  you  could  not  save  me  no  one  else  on  earth  could; 
and  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  life 
to  you.” 

It  was  a  neat  little  speech,  and  Fred  bowed  his  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  it  with  a  gracefulness  he  could  so  well  com¬ 
mand  on  such  occasions. 

“I  assure  you,  Miss  Stevens,”  he  replied,  “that  the  inci¬ 
dent,  fraught  with  peril  as  it  was,  will  ever  be  a  pleasant 
memory  with  me,  and  that  you  are  the  only  young  lady 
who  ever  kissed  me  up  in  a  tree.” 

That  caused  a  laugh,  of  course,  and  a  general  conversa¬ 
tion  followed,  until  finally  the  young  people  assembled  at 
the  piano,  leaving  the  elderly  ones  to  themselves. 

They  sang  and  played  quite  a  while,  after  which  the 
visitors  took  leave  of  them  and  returned  to  their  carriage. 
Fred  escorted  Sadie  out  to  the  gate,  and  ,assisted  her  into 
the  carriage,  -where  she  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to 
him,  which  was  backed  up  by  her  parents,  to  call  and  dine 
with  them  the  next  day.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
then  the  carriage  drove  off. 

When  Fred  returned  to  the  house  he  found  that  Evelyn 
had  returned  to  her  room,  and  did  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  again  until  the  next  morning.  Then  she  was  quite 
reserved  in  her  manner  toward  him.  He  pretended  not  to 
notice  it  at  the  time,  and  after  breakfast  went  into  the 
parlor,  where  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang  several 
songs  with  Terry.  Mrs.  Olcott  came  into  the  room  a,  little 
later,  and  Terry  asked  her: 

“Where’s  Evelyn?  What’s  the  matter  with  her?” 

“She  has  a  headache  this  morning,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  it  isn't  often  that  she  had  a  headache,”  said 
Terrv. 

V 

The  truth  was,  Evelyn  was  disturbed  over  the  attention 
Fred  had  bestowed  upon  Sadie  the  day  before,  and  was 
angered  with  the  beauty  for  inviting  him  to  dine  with  her 
without  extending  the  invitation  to  her  and  her  brother. 

At  the  appointed  time  Fred  put  on  the  best  suit  of 
clothes  he  bad  and  called  on  the  Stevenses,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  very  late  in  the  evening.  Of  course,  Sadie  was 
never  more  amiable  in  her  life  than  on  that  occasion,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  Fred’s  father  was  very  wealthy,  and 
connected  with  the  best  families  in  the  metropolis. 

When  Fred  returned  he  found  Terry  fast  asleep,  and 
he  retired  without  disturbing  him.  At  the  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Olcott  inquired  of  Fred: 

“Did  you  pass  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  Stevenses?” 

“Very  pleasant,  indeed,”  he  replied. 

“  Did  they  have  any  other  girls  there?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  he  replied. 

“Now,  that’s  just  like  Sadie,”  was  her  comment.  “She 


is  so  selfish  she  never  thinks  of  inviting  other  girls  in,  for 
fear  her  visitors  will  not  pay  her  exclusive  attention.” 

Fred  made  no  reply  other  than  to  say  he  enjoyed  the 
visit  very  much. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  breakfast  that  morning,  the  old 
miller,  whose  mill  had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood,  came 
to  the  house,  having  walked  in  to  town,  and  asked  for  the 
two  boys  whose  clothes  had  been  lost.  Fred  and  Terry 
were  out  at  the  barn. 

“I’ve  found  their  clothes,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Olcott,  “but 
they  were  so  badly  torn  I  didn’t  think  they  were  worth 
bringing  with  me,  but  I  found  their  poekethooks  and 
watches.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  she  exclaimed,  “how  fortunate!”  and  she 
sent  around  to  the  barn  summoning  them  to  the  house,  at 
the  same  time  inviting  the  old  miller  to  be  seated. 

“Hello!”  cried  Fred,  when  he  saw  the  old  man.  “Have 
you  rebuilt  the  old  mill?” 

“No,”  he  answered;  “but  I’ve  found  your  watch  and 
money,”  and  he  drew  both  watches  and  purses  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  them  to  the  twro  boys.  “The  clothes 
were  lodged  in  the  bushes  about  two  hundred  yards  below 
the  dam,  but  were  torn  nearly  all  to  pieces.” 

“By  George,  that’s  luck!”  exclaimed  Fred  ;  and  the  two 
boys  took  the  watches,  told  him  to  keep  the  money,  and 
added  fifty  dollars  more  to  it  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

“Thank  vou,  bovs,”  said  the  old  man.  “This  is  almost  a 
fortune  to  me.  If  you  want  any  more  good  fishing,  come 
out  to  my  cabin  and  I  will  take  you  where  you  can  find 
plenty  of  it.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

Before  the  old  man  left  the  house  the  boys  told  him  they 
would  come  out  to  his  place  the  next  day  and  go  with  him 
to  his  fishing  ground. 

“Will  you  let  me  go?”  Evelyn  asked  of  both  the  boys. 

“Yes,”  answered  Fred,  very  promptly.  “Get  up  a  party, 
and  we  will  have  a  jolly  time.” 

After  thus  arranging  for  the  fishing  picnic,  Fred  and* 
Terry  went  to  work  and  completed  their  preparations  for 
the  next  day's  excursion  out  to  the  old  miller’s  place. 

They  learned  from  Evelyn  that  she  had  engaged  eight 
couples  for  the  excursion  which  was  to  take  place  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

“This  is  Wednesday,”  said  Fred,  “so  we'll  have  two  davs 
more  in  which  to  fix  up  for  a  good  time.” 

Terry  asked  Evelyn  for  the  names  of  the  couples,  and 
when  she  told  him  who  they  were,  they  noticed  that  Sadie 
Stevens  was  not.  among  them. 

“How  came  you  to  leave  Sadie  out?”  he  asked  her. 

“Well,  T  had  to  leave  some  of  them  out.  because  there 
are  only  eight  boats.  There  were  over  a  dozen  loft  out 
besides  her.  Did  you  want  her  particularly?” 

fib,  no.  Onl)  I  thought  she  would  b£*  one  of  the  partv.** 

“  Well,  I’ll  ask  her,  if  we  can  get  another  boat.” 
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Ihore  are  no  more  boats  on  the  lake,”  remarked  Fred, 
't  is  just  as  you  say.  Somebody  will  have  to  be  left 


out. 

Of  course,”  assented  Evelyn.  ‘‘I  had  to  leave  Lizzie 
Hunter  out,  too,  and  I  know  she’ll  be  ever  so  angry  with 
me.  1  m  almost  sorry  I  didn't  leave  it  to  you  boys  to  in¬ 
vite  the  girls,  because  I  know  the  others  will  think  I 
slighted  them,  for  they  will  not  understand  about  the 
boats.” 

But  it  was  destined  that  the  fishing  party  would  never 
be  held,  as  later  events  will  prove. 

That  evening,  Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  Evelyn, 
attended  a  social  .entertainment  over  in  town,  and  there 
*  they  met  Sadie,  who  was,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  half  a 
dozen  young  men,  all  eager  to  get  a  word  and  a  smile  from 
her.  Fred,  however,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room, 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  and 
so  long  as  he  was  by  her  side  she  wouldn’t  look  at  any  of 
^  the  other  fellows.  After  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
he  attempted  to  excuse  himself,  that  he  might  pay  his 
respects  to  some  of  the  other  ladies  present. 

“Are  you  so  tired  of  me  already?”  she  asked,  in  a  rather 
reproachful  tone  of  voice. 

“No,  indeed,”  he  replied,  “but  if  I  remain  by  your  side 
any  longer,  some  of  those  other  fellows  will  either  go  out¬ 
doors  and  shoot  themselves,  or  lie  in  wait  to  shoot  me. 
Just  see  how  they're  looking  daggers  at  me  now.” 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  them,”  she  laughed.  “They  are  a 
sillv  lot,  who  don’t  know  their  own  minds  ten  minutes.” 

“Good  heavens,  Miss  Sadie,  you  mustn’t  let  them  know 
you  say  such  hard  things  about  them.  Every  one  of  them 
is  ready  to  throw  himself  at  your  feet  for  love  of  you.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care  anything  for  them.  Don’t  go  yet,” 
and  she  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  held  him  closely  for 
nearly  a  half  hour  longer.  He  watched  his  opportunity  to 
slyly  motion  to  Evelyn  to  release  him,  and  she  very  prompt¬ 
ly  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  crossing  the  room  and  telling 
thim  that  a  certain  married  lady  had  asked  her  to  bring 
him  to  her. 

“Now,  Evelyn,”  said  Sadie,  “you’re  telling  a  fib.  I  know 

•  you  are.” 

“Indeed,  no,”  returned  Evelyn.  “She  asked  me  nearly 
a  half  hour  ago,  and  I  told  her  I  would  do  so  just  as  soon 
as  he  was  disengaged.” 

“But  he  isn’t  disengaged  yet,”  retorted  Sadie,  her  eyes 
hashing. 

s  Evelyn  turned  away  without  another  word  and  went  to 
the  married  lady  who  had  really  asked  her  to  bring  Fred 
to  her  and  introduce  him,  and  reported  that  Sadie  refused 
f  to  let  him  leave  her  side. 

“The  impudent  hussy!”  ejaculated  the  lady.  “Let’s  go 
to  them  and  you  introduce  me  there,  and  I’ll  take  him  away 
from  her  so  quickly  it  will  give  her  a  headache.” 

•That  was  just  what  Evelyn  wanted,  so  she  laughed,  and 

said : 

K  "Come  on,”  and  led  the  lady  over  to  where  Fred  was 
-  ‘ting  alongside  of  the  beauty. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  bowed  gracefully  in  acknowledg- 

#  ment  of  the  introduction,  and  the  lady  took  him  by  the 
arm,  saying: 

“Sadie,  my  dear,  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes. 


There  are  other  ladies  in  the  house  besides  yourself,”  and 
with  that  she  led  Fred  away  without  giving  him  a  chance 
to  apologize. 

The  next  moment  the  other  young  fellows  made  a  rush 
for  the  scat  he  had  just  vacated,  and  one  of  them  sat  down 
in  the  lap  of  the  other  in  the  scramble  for  it,  whilst  another 
lost  his  balance  and  got  a  fall  on  the  floor.  Everybody  in 
the  room  laughed  except  Sadie.  She  was  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  her  eyes  snapped. 

“My!”  ejaculated  Evelyn;  “she’ll  never  forgive  me  as 
long  as  she  lives,  and  I  don’t  care  whether  she  does  or 
not !” 

And  forthwith  she  proceeded  to  exert  herself  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  together  again. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  one  of  the  young  men,  who  had 
been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Sadie  for  a  year  past,  met  Fred 
out  on  the  piazza,  where  a  number  of  them  had  retired  to 
indulge  in  cigarette  smoking,  and  remarked  to  him : 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  I  consider  you  anything  but  a  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Fred  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  He  had  only  met 
him  once  or  twice  before  and  couldn’t  imagine  what  the 
trouble  was,  but  he  replied  very  coldly  that  he  didn’t  care 
the  snap  of  his  finger  for  his  opinion  of  him.  . 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  retorted  the  other;  “but  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  a  slight  to  one  of  our  girls,  by  a 
stranger,  will  be  very  promptly  resented.” 

“I’m  not  aware  that  I  have  slighted  any  girl,”  Fred 
replied,  very  coollyY;  “but  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  I 
know'  howr  to  deal  writh  impudent  puppies  like  you,”  and 
with  that  he  caught  his  nose  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  gave  it  a  wrrench  that  caused  him  to  jump  back  with 
such  force  as  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall  over  the  balus¬ 
trade  into  a  rose  bush  some  four  or  five  feet  below. 

The  young  man  scrambled  out  of  the  rose  bush  and  ran 
up  the  steps,  where  he  was  caught  by  three  or  four  of  his 
companions  and  held  to  prevent  a  collision. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  stepping  up  to  him.  “This 
is  up  place  for  a  disturbance,  so  we’ll  settle  this  thing  else¬ 
where.” 

“Where  shall  it  be  ?”  v 

“I’ll  meet  you  anywhere  you  say.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  meet  out  at  the  target  grounds,  at 
sunrise  t,o-morrovr  morning.” 

“I’ll  be  there,”  said  Fred.  “Do  vou  wrant  to  use  anv 
other  weapon  besides  your  fist  ?  You  can  have  your  choice : 
rifles,  shotguns,  pistols,  knives,  brickbats,  sticks,  or  any¬ 
thing.  Nothing  mean*  about  me.  If  I  can  catch  a  full 
grown  mad  dog  by  the  hind  legs  and  smash  his  head 
against  a  lamp-post,  I  can  take  care  of  a  half  a  dozen  pup¬ 
pies  like  you.” 

“Oh,  we  won’t  use  any  weapons  other  than  wdiat  nature 
has  given  us,”  replied  the  young  man,  who  w’as  remarkably 
cool  by  that  time. 

“All  right,  then;  just  have  one  friend  with  you  and  I’ll 
have  one  with  me.  Don’t  bring  a  gang  out  there  to  help 
you  out.”  And  with  that  Fred  turned  and  re-entered  the 

V 

house,  looking  calm  and  unruffled,  as  though  nothing  unu¬ 
sual  had  occurred. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Of  course,  an  incident  of  that  kind  could  not  occur  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  without  every  one  else  in  the  house 
hearing  of  it,  sooner  or  later;  and  it  was  whispered  around 
till  it  reached  the  ears  of  Evelyn  Olcott.  She  at  once  went 
to  Terry,  took  him  aside  and  asked  him  what  he  knew 
about  it. 

“I  don’t  know  a  thing,”  he  replied,  “except  that  \ heard 
some  of  the  boys  say  Fred  had  pulled  Arthur's  nose  for 
insulting  him  out  on  the  piazza.” 

“But  I  hear  they  are  going  to  fight  in  the  morning.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,”  said  Terry,  who 
thought  it  best  to  keep  that  to  himself. 

“Now,  see  here,  brother,  they  must  not  fight.” 

“Oh,  you  keep  quiet,  Evelyn,”  cautioned  Terry,  “and 
let  Fred  take  care  of  himself.  If  you  girls  take  a  hand 
in  it  you’ll  make  it  a  thousand  times  worse  than  it  is.  I’m 
going  to  keep  along  with  him  and  see  that  he  gets  a  fair 
show.” 

“Oh,  you  boys !”  said  she.  “It’s  too  bad,  top  bad  !  What 
in  the  world  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,  but  I’ll  try  to  find  out,”  and  with 
that  she  let  him  go. 

The  incident  caused  the- little  party  to  break  up  sooner 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  numbers  of  them 
were  shaking  hands  with  each  other  before  leaving,  in  the 
hall  and  out  on  the  porch,  when  Sadie  Stevens  rushed  up 
•to  Fred,  ran  her  arm  through  his,  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Come  in¬ 
side  here,  please,”  and  he  turned  and  entered  the  house 
with  her. 

“Are  you  and  Arthur  going  to  fight?”  she  asked. 

“Pardon  me,  Miss  Sadie,”  he  replied,  “I  can’t  speak  a 
word  to  you  on  that  subject.” 

“But  you  must,”  she  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  determi¬ 
nation  in  her  tone.  “You  must  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“Now,  Miss  Sadie,  on  another  occasion  you  followed  my 
advice  so  well  that  it  saved  the  lives  of  both  of  us.  Now 
I  want  you  to  do  so  again,  and  not  ask  me  a  single  question 
about  it,  or  even  mention  it  to  any  of  your  friends.” 

“Is  it  on  my  account?”  she  asked. 

“There  you  go  now,  asking  questions.” 

“Oh,  but  you  must  tell  me,”  she  said.  “I’ll  just  die  if 

you  don’t.” 

«/ 

“Well,  if  you  do  die,”  he  replied,  “I  assure  you  that  no 
one  will  mourn  yotlr  *  untimely  death  more  sincerely 
than  I.” 

“That  won’t  do.”  she  said.  “You  must  tell  me.  I  can't 
stand  it.”  And  her  impatience  was  in  keeping  with  her 
vanity. 

“  I'll  literally  cover  your  coffin  with  flowers,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “and  see  that  your  grave  is  kept  green.” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  saw  that  he  was  smiling,  and  the 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind  that  she  had  been 
alarmed  without  reason. 

“Oh,  well,  I'm  sure,  then,  there  won't  be  any  trouble. 
When  are  you  coming  to  see  me  again?” 


“Oli,  I'll  come  to  your  funeral,”  he  laugh 
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“Co  along  with  you.  You're  making  fun  of  me,"  and 
with  that  she  turned  away,  without  bidding  him  good-, 
night,  and  ran  into  another  room  for  her  wrap,  whilst  he 
passed  out  on  the  porch  where  Terry  and  Evelyn  were 
waiting  for  him,  and  the  three  went  away  together. 

“What  was  it  all  about,  Fred?”  Evelyn  asked,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  others. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  he  laughed,  and  then  he  told  her 
just  what  had  taken  place  out  on  the  piazza,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  agreement  to  settle  the  matter  at  the  target 
grounds  the  next  morning. 


“Just  as  I  expected,”  she  said.  “That  Sadie  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.” 

“It  may  be  on  her  account,  but  she  is  in  nowise  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  I  think  it  was  all  the  result  of  jealousy  on 
his  part,  on  seeing  that  she  was  angry  with  you  for  bring¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Hawkins  up,  and  thus  getting  me  away  from  her. 
He  thought,  perhaps,  he  might  gain  favor  with  her  by¬ 
making  himself  her  champion.” 

“Well,  I  thought  Arthur  had  better  sense  than  that,” 
was  Evel}’n’s  comment. 

“Oh,  when  a  girl  turns  a  fellow’s  head,  there  isn't  much 
sense  left  in  it.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Terry;  “and  I  guess  it's  the  case 
with  a  girl,  too,  when  she  gets  stuck  on  a  fellow.  Sorry  I 
wasn’t  out  there  when  it  happened.” 

“Oh,  it  was  all  over  imabout  ten  seconds,  and  didn't 
amount  to  anything,  anyway.  I’m  sorry  it  occurred, 
though,  as  I  fear  the  family  will  think  it  very  rude  of  me. 
Had  it  been  anvwhere  else  I  'would  have  knocked  him 
down  instead  of  pulling  his  nose.” 

“Well,  is  it  all  over?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know,”  laughed  Fred.  “If  we  were  to 
meet  again  we  might  get  to  pulling  each  other's  hair.” 

Feeling  quite  satisfied  that  no  more  trouble  would  re¬ 
sult  from  it,  Evelyn  changed  the  topic,  and  began  telling 
Fred  about  the  many  nice  things  she  had  heard  the  ladies’ 
say  about  him  during  the  evening.  He  laughed  and  chatted 
pleasantly  with  her  until  they  reached  home  and  parted  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  retire  to  their  respective  rooms.  * 

“Now,  Terrv,  old  man.”- said  Fred,  as  soon  as  thev  were 
in  their  rooms  together,  “I'm  going  to  give  that  fellow  the 
worst  thrashing  to-morrow  he  has  had  since  he  was 


weaned.” 


“Do  you  think  you  can  do  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes>’ 

“He’s  a  good  deal  heavier  than  you  are,”  remarked 
Terry. 

“Oh,  yes,  but  that  don't  count.  A  mule  is  a  good  deal 
heavier  than  a  hornet;  but  a  hornet  can  make  him  vacate 
about  as  quick  as  anything  else  in  the  world  can,  and  if  I 
don't  play  hornet  on  him  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  think 
that  I’ve  forgotten  all  1  have  ever  learned.  Hang  it,  l 
never  had  such  hard  work  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
knock  him  down  and  wipe  up  the  floor  of  the  piazza  with 
him  in  all  my  life.  And  now,  look  here:  I  told  him  to 
meet  me  with  a  friend,  and  not  bring  a  gang  with  him, 
and  that  1  would  be  there  with  a  friend.  There  worn 
half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  around  him.  and  1  think  thev 
are  all  down  on  me  on  account  of  this  hero  business  that's 
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Ky”  g  hug  on,  so  1  want  you  to  load  up  your  shotgun,  that  landed  him  square  on  his  back.  Two  of  the  boys 
vh  n  wo  g'  out  in  tho  morning,  and  lot  those  fellows  un-  started  to  pick  him  up. 


Merstand  if  thcv  interfere  vox'll  take  a  hand  in  it  your- 

self.” 

•“All  right!"  laughed  Terry.  “You  can  bet  those  fol¬ 
lows  will  be  there." 

The  two  boys  went  to  bed,  but  were  up  and  out  before 
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“Blast  you!”  cried  Terry,  bringing  his  gun  to  bear, 
stand  back  ten  feet  away  or  I’ll  fire!” 

The  boys  fell  back,  and  Arthur  rose  to  his  feet  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pull  off  his  coat. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “Face  it  like  a  man.  When 


sunrise.  Terry  taking  his  gun  with  him.  It  was  a  little  you’ve  got  enough,  say  so,  and  that  ends  it.  If  you  give 
over  a  mile  from  the  Oleott  residence  to  the  target  ground.  ,  me  more  than  I  want  I'll  tell  you  so.” 


They  walked  briskly,  and  reached  it  in  twenty  minutes. 
There  they  found  a  party  of  seven  young  men  waiting  for 

them. 

„  “What  did  you  bring  a  gun  along  for,  Terry?”  one  of 
them  asked. 

“Oh,  I  thought  I  might  see  a  chance  to  shoot  something 
on  the  way.  What  are  you  doing  here  without  an  invita¬ 
tion?” 

%  “Invitation?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “I  was  invited  to  come  by  Fred. 
Who  invited  you?” 

“Nobody.  I  didn't  know  that  it  was  an  invitation  af¬ 
fair.” 

“Well,  I  understood  that  Fred  invited  Arthur  to  meet 
him  here  with  one  friend,  and  that  lie  would  come  with 
another.  It’s  all  right,  though,  I  suppose,  but  it  will  be  all 
wrong  if  anvbodv  else  takes  a  hand  in  this  thing  besides 
Fred  and  Arthur.” 

“How  will  it  be  wrong?”  another  one  asked,  rather 
belligerently. 

“Well,  lie'll  get  shot.  That’s  where  the  wrong  will  come 


Then  they  went  at  it,  and  in  about  sixty  seconds  Arthur 
was  so  well  polished  off  that  he  cried  out: 


u 


Enough.” 


m 


“Who’ll  do'the  shooting?”  another  one  asked. 

“I  will,”  replied  Tei'rv,  very  promptly.  “It  will  be  a 
fair  fight,  or  somebody  will  get  killed.” 

Fred,  without  'saying  a  word,  quietly  pulled  off  his  coat, 
laid  it  on  the  grass,  removed  his  collar,  cravat  and  cuffs, 
"and  proceeded  to  roll  up  his  sleeves.  Arthur  stood  about 
thirtv  feet  away, talking  in  low  tones  to  three  of  his  frien.ds. 
Fred  waited  about  five  minutes  and  then  called  to  him: 

“See  here!  I’m  waiting  for  you.” 

“Well,  you  can  keep  on  waiting,”  returned  Arthur.  “I 
won’t  fight  with  one  who  brings  a  friend  along  armed  with 

a  shotgun.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  the  shotgun,”  returned  Terry. 
“That's  intended  for  your  friends,  not  you.” 

“That's  all  right.  You’ll  sfcnd'that  gun  away  or  there'll 

be  no  fight.” 

“The  gun  is  going  to  stay  just  as  long  as  your  friends 
*do :  and  I’ll  give  you  just  five  minutes  to  come  to  time,  and 
if  vou  don’t  I  will  proceed  according  to  agreement,”  said 

Fred. 

“New.  look  here,  Fearnot,”  retorted  one  of  Arthur’s 
friend-,  “vou  can’t  bulldoze  this  crowd.” 

“The  bulldozing  is  on  your  side,”  retorted  Fred.  “You 
'hare  nothing  to  do  with  this  thing.  Just  stand  aside  now 
kp.r  Jet  Arthur  and  I  have  it  out:  if  any  of  you  interfere 
,f(. t  fV,e  contents  of  the  gun,”  and  with  that  he 


»  “All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  as  for  you  fellows,  I 
have  this  to  say :  that  if  you’re  not  satisfied  with  this 
thing,  any  pair  of  you  can  come  at  me  and  do  your  best. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  ?” 

Not  one  of  them  made  a  reply. 

“You’re  a  pack  of  cowards,”  sneered  Fred.  “The  whole 
gang  of  you.  You  haven’t  got  the  spunk  of  kittens.  I  can 
lick  any  one  of  you  with  my  left  hand  in  my  pocket,  or  I 
can  take  both  hands  and  thrash  any  pair  of  you.  You  came 
out  here  with  the  intention  of  jumping  on  me  and  doing 
me  up,  and  I  intend  to  publicly  give  you  away  on  Main 
street  at  noon  to-day,  calling  each  one  of  you  by  name,  and 
denounce  you  as  a  coward.” 

“If  you  do  I'll  blow  your  brains  out!”  blurted  one  of 
them. 

“Oh,  I’ll  be  ready  to  shoot,  too,”  returned  Fred.  “You 
fellows  have  got  your  foot  in  it,  and  I  intend  to  give  you 
your  money’s  worth  fair  and  square !”  and  with  that  he 
proceeded  to  put  on  his  collar,  cuffs,  coat  and  hat,  after 
which  he  joined  Terry,  and  they  went  away  together. 

Thev  reacred  home  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  Mr.  Oleott 
asked  them  where  they  had  been. 

“Oh,  we  went  out  to  fight  a  duel,”  laughed  Fred. 

“The  thunder  you  say!  Did  you  fight?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  what  was  the  result?” 

“Oh,  you  ought  to  see  the  other  fellow!”  and  then  he 
related  just  what  had  taken  place,  and  what  was  yet  to  take 
place  on  Majn  street  in  the  town. 

“Oli,  that  won't  do,”  said  Mr.  Oleott.  “Those  boys  be¬ 
long  to  some  of  the  best  families  in  tcnvn,  and  you’ve  no 
right  to  stand  up  and  publicly  denounce  them  as  cowards 
just  because  they  wouldn’t  fight  you.  You’ll  make  a  host 
of  enemies.” 

“Well,”  protested  Fred,  “they  went  out  there  to  do  rne 
up,  and  would  have  done  so  if  Terry  hadn’t  held  them  off.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  thrashed  your  man.  Now,  be 
satisfied  with  that.  I  will  see  the  other  boys  and  tell  them 
I  prohibited  yon  from  going  any  farther  with  it.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  laughed  Fred.  “You’re  my  dad  as 
long  as  1  am  a  guest  under  your  roof.” 

“That’s  right,  Fred,”  said  Mrs..  Oleott.  “You’re  a  good 
boy.  I  don’t  care  what  they  say  about  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Fred;  “I'm  all  right  if  you  give 
me  a  certificate  of  character.” 

“Oh,  every  woman  in  town  would  give  you  one,  and  lots 
walked  :p  to  within  five  feet  of  Arthur  and  stood  facing  of  men,  too.  I  think  it  a  shame  that  Arthur  should  have 
hi  .  rvtd  Te  rv  called  time.  bad  so  many  of  his  friends  along  to  take  advantage  of 

..p  leaped  at  him  and  dealt  him  a  blow  in  the  face  you.” 
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“It  is  not  only  a  shame,  but  it  was  a  mean,  downright, 
cowardly  thing  to  do.  1  suspected  it  last  night,  and  asked 
Terrv  to  take  his  gun  along  to  balk  the  game.  Had  I  not 
done  so  they  would  have  made  a  football  of  me.” 

“  Well,  see  here,”  said  Mr.  Oleott !  "I  think  you  and 
Terry  had  better  stay  in  for  a  few  days  till  the  excitement 
blows  over,  for  fear  they  may  want  to  even  up  with  you 
when  you  have  no  gun  to  protect  yourself.” 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do,”  replied  Fred.  "We  are  going 
to  go  over  to  town  every  day  and  be  seen  on  Main  street, 
else  they  will  brag  and  blow  and  say  we  are  afraid  to  show 
ourselves.” 

“ Xo,  that's  just  like  a  boy,”  said  Evelyn.  "You  two 
want  to  go  over  there,  stand  on  the  street  corners  and 
crow  like  a  pair  of  game  chickens.” 

“Well,  you  wouldn't  deprive  ns  of  that  pleasure,  would 
you?”  he  laughed.  "It's  one  of  the  meanest  things  in  the 
world  to  choke  off  a  chicken's  crowing  after  he  has  wan  a 
fight.” 

“Oh,  see  here,  now,”  laughed  Mr.  Oleott,  “you’re  not  a 
chicken,  and  it's  unmanly  to  crow  after  vou'vc  licked  a 
fellow.” 

“We’re  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  sir,”  re- 
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plied  Fred.  “We  just  simply  want  to  let  the  people  see 
that  we  are  not  afraid  of  that  gang,  and  all  the  arms  we 
will  carry  will  be  a  stout  walking-stick  for  each,  warranted 
not  to  break  when  it  comes  in  violent  contact  with  a  head. 
We're  not  going  to  provoke  a  fight  with  anybody,  nor  are 
we  going  to  run  if  anybody  seeks  to  provoke  one  with  us.” 

“All  right,  then,”  returned  Mr.  Oleott.  “Suppose  you 
two  boys  go  over  to  town  with  me  when  I  go,  right  after 
breakfast  ?”  ' 

“All  right,  sir,  but  I’m  afraid  it  will  look  as  though  we 
had  been  taken  under  vour  protection.” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  that;  I’ll  go  and  see  Arthur 
mvself,  and  the  other  bovs  or  their  fathers,  and  have  the 
matter  hushed  up.  Of  course,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  your  desire  to  hush  it  up,  but  simply  my  own.” 

After  breakfast  the  two  boys  accompanied  Mr.  Oleott 
over  to  his  office,  where  they  remained  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  while  he  went  in  search  of  the  fathers  of  so'me  three 
or  four  other  hoys.  He  soon  found  them,  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  learn  from  one  that  he  was  very  indignant  at 
Terry's  interfering  with  a  shotgun  in  the  interest  of  Fred. 

“Why,  my  dear  sir.”  said  Mr.  Oleott,  “Terry  took  the 
shotgun  there  to  prevent  Arthur’s  friends  from  interfering 
with  a  fair  fight,”  and  he  then  told  Fred  and  Terry’s  side 
of  the  story. 


that  statement  is  not  true,  I  will  make  Terry  apologize  to 
the  whole  crowd,  or  else  whale  him,  even  though  he  is 

eighteen  years  old.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  wish  to  have  anvtbing  to  do  with  it,  any 
further  than  to  sav  that  if  young  Fearnot  does  as  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  do,  there  will  be  trouble.” 

“He  is  not  going  to  do  that,  for  I  have  forbidden  it,” 
said  Mr.  Oleott,  “tolling  him  that  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  having  thrashed  Arthur.” 

“That's  right,”  said  the  other,  “and  that  ought  to  end 
the  matter.” 

“Yes,  that's  my  object.  I  want  to  settle  the  matter  so 
as  to  prevent  any  trouble.  But  Fred  insists,  and  he  is 
right,  that  the  other  boys  should  understand  that  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  denounce  them  as  cowards,  publicly,  on  the  street,  is 
due  to  my  having  interfered,  and  not  through  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  on  his  oart.  If  the  bovs  get  the  idea  in  their  heads 
that  he  is  afraid  to  do  it,  he’ll  prove  to  them  that  lie  is  not, 
in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  ;  so  we'd  better  get  the  boys  together 
and  have  an  understanding  about  the  matter.  Hence  I 
have  come  to  you  in  the  interests  of  peace.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  and  see  the  boys,”  suggested  the  father  of 
one  of  them,  and  together  the  two  went  to  the  fathers  of 
two  others,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  them. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  hem,  “I'm  only  sorry  that  Fred 
didn’t  lick  my  boy  in  the  bargain,  for  I  saw  through  the 
whole  thing  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  it.  The  truth  is  there’s 
a  gang  of  boys  here  who  are  down  on  young  Fearnot,  be¬ 
cause  lie  is  an  outsider  who  has  gotten  the  best  of  several 
of  them.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  like  him.” 

“He  is  an  honest,  manly  young  fellow,”  remarked  Mr. 
Oleott,  “with  nothing  of  the  braggart  about  him,  and 
would  much  rather  do  a  favor  to  one  of  the  bovs  than  have 
trouble  with  him.” 

They  soon  saw  the  other  boys  and  told  them  that  Fred 
would  not  denounce  them  publicly,  as  he  had  threatened, 
simply  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oleott  had  persuaded  him  not  ’ 
to  do  so,  and  thus  the  boys  were  satisfied  to  let  the  matter 
drop. 

Of  course,  the  whole  town  soon  heard  all  the  particulars  * 
of  the  fight,  and  Fred  was  more  than  ever  a  hero  with 
them.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  was,  he  had  become 
a  hero  in  spite  of  himself. 

A  few  days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  home  that 
compelled  him  to  make  preparations  immediately  to  return 
to  New  York.  And  thus  we  leave  him,  crowned  with  the  ' 
honors  which  had  come  to  him  without  his  seeking  them. 


“If  that  is  true,”  said  the  other,  “my  son  has  lied  to  me, 
%d)ich  is  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  believe.’’ 

“Well,  taking  all  the  facts  in  the  ease,  I  believe  that 
Terry  and  Fred  have  told  the  truth  about  it,”  remarked 
Air.  Oleott,  “because  the  two  boys  had  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  target  grounds  this  morning  and  fight  it  out,  each  one 
to  have  a  friend  with  him.  Fred  took  Terry  along  as  his 
friend,  hut  suspected  treachery  on  the  part  of  Arthur,  so 
he  asked  him  to  take  his  gun  along.  When  they  reached 
the  ground,  Arthur  was  there  with  five  or  six  of  his  friends, 
and  when  they  objected  to  Terry's  gun,  both  he  and  Fred 
stated  that  the  gun  was  there  simply  in  the  interests  of  a 
fair  fight.  Now,  if  your  son  and  the  other  boys  will  say 
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HE  MET  HIS  MATCH  AT  EAST. 


By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 


Some  fifty  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  west  of  Ireland  a 
certain  Captain  Fenton.  This  man  had  gained  an  unen¬ 
viable  notoriety  in  his  own  and  the  neighboring  counties  as 
a  successful  duelist.  Not  only  was  he  known  to  make  the 

V 

most  trivial  dispute  a  pretext  for  a  challenge,  bill  it  was 
even  reported  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  pur¬ 
posely  provoked  a  quarrel.  The  meeting  in  nearly  every 
instance  ended  disastrously  for  his  opponent. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  uneering  shot. 

Coolly  and  collectedly  he  stepped  to  his  place,  took 
steady  aim  and  almost  invariably  “brought  down  his 
man.” 

He  was  a  bachelor  and  lived  alone  in  a  large  country 
s  mansion.  r  , 

At  that  time  there  happened  to  be  a  line  regiment  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Galway.  Captain  Fen- 
.  ton  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  officers, 
and,  though  far  from  being  a  general  favorite,  it  not  in¬ 
frequently  occurred  that  he  dined  at  the  mess  on  guest 
nights.  But  whenever  he  was  present  an  air  of  restraint 
pervaded  the  assembly. 

This  may  in  a  measure  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  captain  was  of  a  morose,  haughty  disposition.  His 
conversation  generally  displayed  a  bitter  sarcasm. 

Moreover,  all  present  were  aware  of  his  fame  as  a  duel¬ 
ist.  This  knowledge  rendered  them  more  cautious  in 
speech,  lest  a  chance  word  or  expression  should  afford 

*  him  sufficient  grounds  for  picking  a  quarrel. 

About  six  months  after  its  arrival  in  Galway  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  joined  by  a  junior  subaltern.  He  was  a  mere 
lad,  being  still  in  his  teens;  yet  by  all  accounts,  he  was 
a  fine,  soldierly  veung  fellow. 

*  But  alas,  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  foul  of  Captain  Fenton.  I  was  never 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  cause  of  the  disagree- 

*  ment.  However,  certain  it  is  that  a  challenge  was  given 
and  accepted.  At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  corner  of  a  meadow  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  barracks. 

The  combatants  were  placed,  the  pistols  loaded  and  the 

seconds  retired. 

v  The  young  officer  stood  with  the  full  front  of  his  body 
presented  to  his  opponent* 

He  was  a  novice  in  such  affairs,  poor  boy!  It  was  even 
said  at  the  precise  moment  of  firing  lie  involuntarily  closed 

*  his  eyes.  If  such  was  the  case  he  never  opened  them  again 
in  this  world-!  His  adversary’s  ball  passed  through  his 

heart. 

The  surgeon  ran  forward  and  raised  the  fallen  youth. 

V  bastv  examination  showed  that  he  held  a  corpse  in  his 

arms. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  Captain  Fenton  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  a  different  manner.  He  was  carelessly  cutting  a 
notch  on  the  stock  of  his  pistol.  There  were  seven  other 

*  v. of  a  similar  description,  and  eacli  one  represented 
a  victim  to  which  that  weapon  had  dealt  death. 

T;*e  friends  of  the  deceased  were  communicated  with. 


Three  days  later  a  young  man,  travel-stained,  pale  and 
haggard,  arrived  in  the  town.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  barracks  and  announced  himself  as  a  brother  of  the 
deceased.  He  was  conducted  to  the  room  in  which  the 
body  was  laid.  The  scene  which  followed  was  of  the  most 
heartrending  description. 

The  stranger  flung  himself  upon  t lie  corpse,  and,  as  he 
lay  there,  his  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  convulsive  sobs. 

It  quickly  transpired  that  the  brothers  had  been  left 
orphans  when  mere  lads.  They  were  the  -only  children 
of  the  familv,  and  through  boyhood  had  clung  to  each 
other,  feeling  that  they  were  alone  in  the  world. 

When  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  was  over  the  young 
man  raised  himself  from  the  corpse.  Then  in  a  voice  half 
clioked  with  emotion  he  uttered  a  solemn  vow  to  take 
speedy  vengeance  upon  his  brother’s  slayer. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  retired  from  the  apartment 
and  instantly  dispatched  a  challenge  to  Captain  Fenton. 

The  officers  endeavored  to  dissuade,  him  from  such  a  * 
rash  step,  pointing  out  that  instead  of  avenging  the  slain 
he  was  himself  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  opponent’s  skill. 

But  remonstrance  was  in  vain.  To  one  and  all  lie  re¬ 
plied  simply  : 

“My  brother  is  dead;  I  do  not  care  to  live.” 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  hopeless  to  prevent 
this  second  duel.  Some  indeed  thought  of  appealing  to 
Captain  Fenton  in  order  to  persuade  him  if  possible  into 
refusing  the  challenge.  But  none  were  very  eager  to 
undertake  such  an  unpleasant  duty,  especially  as  there 
appeared  little  likelihood  of  their  efforts  being  crowned 
with  success. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  one  who  ventured  upon  the 
disagreeable  task.  This  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
Martin,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.  Having  learned 
some  particulars  regarding  the  late  tragedy,  he  deter¬ 
mined  if  possible  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  sad  event. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  called  upon  Captain  Fenton. 

Though  he  had  turned  three  score  years,  Mr.  Martin  was 
still  hale  and  hearty.  Like  the  patriarch  of  old,  “his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural ^force  abated.” 

A  beard  of  snowy  whiteness  descended  from  his  weather- 
beaten  countenance.  His  venerable  appearance  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  given  considerable  weight  to  his 
arguments  had  he  to  deal  with  one  who  respected  gray 
hairs. 

But  as  it  was,  Captain  Fenton  listened  to  him  with  ill- 
concerned  contempt.  In  answer  to  the  old  man’s  re¬ 
monstrances  regarding  the  result  of  the  recent  duel,  his 
reply  invariably  was  that  “it  served  the  young  cub  right.” 

Mr.  Martin  entreated  him  to  relinquish  his  intention  of 
fighting  the  surviving  brother.  The  intercession  was  so 
persistent  that,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  cap¬ 
tain  lost  his  temper. 

Turning  upon  his  visitor  he  abruptly  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  house — adding  an  ■  offensive  expression  to  the 
effect  that  “lie  would  not  allow  an  old  bullock  driver  to 
interfere  in  his  affairs  of  honor.” 

“Sir,”  returned  Mr.  Martin,  quietly,  “you  have  insulted 
me!” 

“It  seems  so,”  replied  the  captain,  tauntingly. 

“And,”  continued  the  old  man  in  the  same  calm  tone, 
“I  demand  immediate  satisfaction!” 
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“With  all  my  heart!”  replied  Captain  Fenton,  laughing 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea. 

“Moreover,  as  you  have  boon  guilty  of  such  ungentle- 
manly  conduct,”  said  Mr.  Martin,  “1  insist  that  my  claim 
shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  engagements.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  replied  the  captain,  with  mock  gravity. 
“To-morrow  morning,  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  engaged  to 
meet  the  young  fellow  in  whom  you  take  such  a  vast 
amount  of  interest  in  the  corner  of  the  big  meadow  at 
eight  o’clock.  Be  there  a  little  before  that  hour.  But 
don’t  he  late,  for  I  want  to  dispose  of  both  affairs  and  re¬ 
turn  here  in  time  for  breakfast.” 


“I  shall  be  punctual,”  returned  the  old  gentleman,  and 
without  saying  more  he  left  the  house. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  At  half  past  seven  in  the 
morning  he  was  on-  the  ground,  attended  by  his  second. 

Captain  Fenton  soon  arrived,  and  later  on  the  party  was 
joined  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased  subaltern,  with  whom 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  barracks.  ^ 

It  was  fearful  to  behold  the  wild  look  which  the  young 
man  fixed  upon  Captain  Fenton. 

Not  once  during  the  preparations  did  his  eyes  wander 
from  his  brother’s  slayer.  While  the  pistols  were  being 
loaded  Mr.  Martin’s  second  whispered  to  him: 

“Don't  lose  a  moment  when  {'he  signal  is  given.  Aim 
low:  it  is  your  only  chance.” 

“No,”  replied  the  old  man,  loudly,  “I  shall  strike  him 
full  in  the  Ijead!” 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  speech  reached  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  ears  and  in  some  measure  disconcerted  him. 

it  is  believed  that  the  steady  gaze  of  the  young  man, 
who  thirsted  to  avenge  his  brother’s  death,  was  not  without 
effect.  Certain  it  is  that  Captain  Fenton  did  not  take  his 
place  with  his  customary  accurance. 

The  men  were  posted.  The  rest  retired  to  a  suitable 
distance,  leaving  the  combatants  steadily  gazing  at  each 
other.  A  minute  or  two  of  terrible  suspense  followed, 
during  which  brief  space  the  silence  of  death  reigned  over 
the  spot.  * 

Then  the  signal  was  given  and  almost  instantaneously 
the  two  reports  were  heard. 


For  a  few  seconds  the  smoke  prevented  the  spectators 
from  ascertaining  the  result,  but  as  it  slowly  rose  they 
saw  old  Mr.  Martin  standing  erect  and  firm,  while  Captain 
Fenton  was  stretched  full  length  upon  the  ground. 

Both  the  seconds  hastened  toward  the  principals.  The 
two  men  from  the  barracks  also  ran  to  Mr.  Martin’s  side 
and  eagerly  inquired  if  he  was  hurt. 

They  found  the  old  gentleman  bleeding  slightly  at  the 
neck,  but  he  carelessly  brushed  the  blood  away  with  the 
back  of  bis  hand.  Then,  turning  with  a  kindly  manner 
toward  the  youth  whom  he  bad  risked  his  life  to  save,  he 
said,  simply: 


“I  don't  think  1  had  any  other  wav  of  preventing  this 
poor  hoy  from  sharing  the  fate  of  bis  brother." 

Captain  Fenton's  second  now  advanced  and  announced 
that  bis  man  was  dead.  The  bullet  bad  penetrated  bis 
left  temple.  He  requested  their  assistace  in  removing  the 
body. 

This  they  readily  granted,  but  Mr.  Martin  and  his  young 


friend  held  aloof.  As  the  others  raised  the  dead  man 
they  noticed  a  peculiar  hardness  and  stiffness  about  the 
body.  On  tearing  open  the  garments  of  the  deceased  a 
cry  of  horror  and  rage  broke  from  them. 

They  found  concealed  beneath  his  clothing  a  tight 
fitting  coat  of  mail.  The  cause  of  his  having  escaped  un¬ 
injured  in  so  many  duels  was  now  fully  explained.  He 
had  evidently  provided  himself  with  this  defense  from  the 
old  armory  which  his  mansion  contained. 

Though,  doubtless,  not  perfectly  bullet  proof,  yet  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  ball  was  almost  sure  to  glance  off 
the  network  of  steel. 

As  to  Mr.  Martin,  his  fame  as  a  marksman  soon  spread 
far  and  wide.  People  were  exceedingly  cautious  in  what 
they  said  and  how  they  acted  toward  the  old  gentleman. 
None  ventured  to  trifle  with  one  who  was  known  to  be 
“A  Dead  Shot.” 


DICTOGRAPH  FOR  EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  USE.' 


Before  an  audience  of  newspaper  reporters  the  other 
afternoon,  K.  M.  Turner,  inventor  of  the  dictograph,  i 
which,  lie  says,  has  been  misspelled  dictagraph,  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  device 
could  be  practically  utilized.  The  demonstration  took 
place  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  Yrork,  where  the 
electrical  show  was  being  held. 

“The  dictograph,”  explained  the  inventor,  “has  been 
known  as  a  detective  device.  This  is  the  fir.A  public- 
demonstration  of  its  everyday  importance.  With  our 
commercial  device,  a  business  man  simply  lifts  a  lever, 
and  talks  to  one,  two,  fifteen  or  a  hundred  people,  as  lie 
chooses,  at  one  time.  Each  party  to  the  conversation  is 
seated  in  his  own  office,  which  may  he  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  or  several  blocks  away.  Nobody  is  obliged  to  hold  a 
transmitter  or  receiver.  They  talk  back  and  forth  as 
though  seated  in  the  same  room. 

“The  detective  value  of  the  device  consists  of  the  fact 
that  the  transmitter  only  weighs  six  ounces,  and  can  be 
concealed  easily.  It  can  he  installed  in  four  minutes  by, 
an  expert,  and  can  be  wired  so  a»  to  transmit  spoken 
words  more  than  a  mile.” 

The  inventor  sent  some  of  the  reporters  to  the  base¬ 
ment,  while  others  remained  on  watch  on  the  third  fioor. 
In  succession  the  transmitters  recorded  conversations 
audibly  when  imbedded  in  blocks  of  cement,  in  piaster*, 
behind  wood  and  wall  paper,  and  through  steel  laths  and 
concrete.  In  every  instance  the  stenographic  record  taken 
at  the  other  end  was  absolutely  correct. 


Mr.  turner  confided  that  he  had  been  working  to  per¬ 
fect  a  device  which  would  make  a  phonographic  record  at 
the  further  end  of  the  dictograph  and  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  stenographic  witnesses. 

“Such  a  device  would  mean  absolute  perfection."  said 
Mr.  1  urner.  “It  is  difficult,  however,  to  hit  upon  a  device 
w.iich  will  be  capable  of  simple  installation  and  still  have* 
sufficient  electrical  power  to  make  phonographic  records." 

Mr.  turner  showed  how  grand  opera,  orchestra  or  siu- 
gle  instruments  could  transmit  music  through  the  dicto-* 
graph  into  n  crowded  room  miles  away  from  the  place 
where  the  music  was  produced. 


GIANT  SAT* 

PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  it.  as  it  is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  25c. 
_  .  each. 

I.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 
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DELUSION  TRICK. 

A  magic  littie  box  in  three 
parts  that  is  very  mystify¬ 
ing  to  those  not  in  the  trick. 
A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping 
a  nickel  ring  around  it  from 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
rood  two  inches  in  diameter.  Price,  12c. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sure  Fire 
Accuracy 
Penetration 

The  World’s 

Record  Holders 

Remington- UMC  .22  cal. 
cartridges  have  broken 
two  records  in  two  years. 


>* 


The  ItalapaaJJliC  cabs  sake  a  flaJ 


ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz!  \Vhat  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the  | 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap  j 
it  on  the  contents  of  ; 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then  ; 
shake  hands  with  your 
friend,  or  drop  a 
speck  down  his  back,  j 
In  a  minute  he  will  i 
feel  as  if  he  had  the 
seven  years’  itch.  It  j 
will  make  him  acratch.  roar,  squirm  and  j 
make  facea.  But  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
It  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  ro3es.  The  } 
horrible  itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
*  be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
•ff.  The  best  joke  of  ail.  Price  16  cents  a 
box.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black  : 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman,  ! 
Chinaman,  and  other  | 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As 
each  figure  is  mounted  [ 
on  a  separate  block,  any  i 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular  j 
parade  or  circus  by  print-  j 
ing  the  figures  in  differ-  j 
ent  positions.  With  each  set  of  figures  we 
send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  ink  pad  and 
full  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
Pi  ctures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  gotten  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  cora- 
_  plete  set  of  "Rubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  10c.,  3  sets  for  23c.,  one  dozen 
fcOc.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

L.  Senarens,  347  Wintbrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


a  lTheI.preseat  world’s  100'ihot  gallery  record,  2484  ex  2500,  hold  by 
Arthur  Hubalek  was  made  with  these  hard  hitting  .22’s. 

They  will  help  you,  too,  to  break  your  best  shooting  records. 

Remington-  UMC  .22  s  are  made,  too,  with  hollow  point  bulloti. 
Thi»  increases  their  shocking  and  killing  power. 

Remington-  UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 
REMINGTON  ARMS-UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  289  Bro.iw.r  W.wY.rkCit, 


JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  the 
most  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  things  on  the 
market.  They  consist 
of  a  dozen  dried-up 
sprigs,  neatly  encased 
in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes,  just  as 
they  are  imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
in  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  it  begins  to  exude 
various  bright  tints.  Then  it  slowly  opens  out 
into  vaiious  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form. 

Small  size,  price  5  cents ;  large  size,  TO 
cents  a  package,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEJLL,  425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 

JAPANESE  TRICK  KNIFE. 

You  can  show  the  knife  and 
instantly  draw  it  across  your 
finger,  apparently  cutting  deep 
into  the  flesh.  The  red  blood 
appears  on  the  blade  of  the 
i  knife,  giving  a  startling  effect 
kj^jl  to  the  spectators.  The  knife 
is  removed  and  the  finger  is 
found  in  good  condition.  Quite  an  effective 
illusion.  Price  10c.  each  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  am.  ^  ^  a  FALSE 

MUSTACHES, 
BEARDS, ETC. 

Mustaches  15c.  each,  2 for  25c.;  full  beards  and  side 
whiskers,  75c.  each.  Can  be  had  in  five  colors— gray, 
red,  dark  brown,  light  brown  and  black.  Name  Color 
you  want.  Address  CHA8.  UNGER,  Dept  5,  316  Union 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S.OTS  OF  F(JN  FOR  A 

VentrlSeqaists  Bcsble  Throat  * 


lavUtbUi  (.MiMt  tktaf  nt 
»  fcon.j  v&l»a  bk«  • 


MYSTERY,  MAGIC  AND  FUN, 

250  Jokes  and  Riddles,  73  Toasts,  67  Parlor 
Tricks,  8  Fortune  Telling  Secrets,  6J 
Money-Making  Secrets,  22  Funny  Readings.  All  lOo. 

|  Postpaid.  CHA8.  UNGER,  816  Union  Street,  Dept.  6. 

|  Jersey  City,  N.J.  v  * 


•mu  MAGIC 


JUMPING  TELESCOPE. 

This  is  an  oblong 
tube  in  exact  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  tele¬ 
scope.  By  looking 
through  it,  reveals 
one  highly  magni¬ 
fied  picture  of  a 
dancer  or  other 
subject.  It  con- 
tains  on  the  side  a 
v-M*  button,  which  the 

victim  is  told  to 
press  'for  a  change  of  picture.  Instead  of 

another  picture  appearing,  the  entire  inside 
part  shoots  out,  as  shown  in  illustration.  It 
Is  entirely  harmless,  but  gives  the  victim  a 
genuine  scare.  ,  , , 

Price.  15c.  each;  2  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WUi.lt  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FLl’TOPHONE. 

A  new,  musical  In¬ 
strument,  producing  the 
sweetest  dulcet  tone3  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  instrument 
is  placed  in  the  mouth, 
the  Ups  covering  the 
openings  in  the  centre. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
upon  It  you  can  play 
mj>y  tune  desired  aa  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  is  required  to  become  a  finished 
p  ayer.  It  la  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
fa*'  »  lifetime.  We  send  full  instructions 
v  ’  r,  ‘»/ti  instrument.  Price,  15e.,  or  2  for 
Z>.(  by  mail,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  WAKtOHD.  16  Hart  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y J 


SEE-SAW’  PUZZLE. 

The  most  absorb¬ 
ing  puzzle  seen  for 
years.  The  kind 
you  sit  up  half  the 
night  to  do.  The 
puzzle  is  to  get 
both  ball3,  one  in  each  pocket. 

Price,  16c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL,  125  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  KXNEMATOGRAPH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the 
season!  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
with  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  in  tights.  Hand 
it  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pio- 
ture;  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  in  center  of  instru¬ 
ment  to  change  the  views,  when  a  stream  of 
water  squirts  into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  klnema- 
tograph  in  operation  is  sure  to  be  caught 
every  time.  The  Instrument  can  be  'refilled 
with  water  in  an  instant,  ready  for  the  next 
customer.  Price  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  VV.  2Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  FAN. 

A  lady’s  fan  made 
of  colored  silk  cloth. 
The  fan  may  be  used 
and  then  shut,  and 
when  It  opens  again, 
it  falls  in  pieces;  shut 
and  open  again  and  It 
is  perfect,  without  a 
■  Ign  of  a  break.  A  great  surprise  for  those 
not  In  the  trick.  Price,  35c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  GGth  St..  N.  Y. 


A  WONDERFUL  ILLU¬ 
SION.  You  can  atab  a 

_ _  friend.  Your  friend  is 

not  injured  in  the  least. 
awauuAj*.  lt  wlll  startle  aU<  prio« 

Lc  each,  or  6  tor  Jac.  CHAS.  UNGER,  316  Union  8k, 
Dept.  5,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CACHOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

Tho  greatest  fuhrjs alter  €f 

them  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  pewder,  when  blew* 
In  a  reom,  will  cause 
evoryene  to  sneeze  wltheut 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  la  very  light,  will  fleet  In  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  neelc 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  la  perieottty'  harm* 
less.  Cache®  is  put  up  In  bottles,  and  one 
bettle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  1#  to 
16  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  S  for  Sft«. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  AND  RE¬ 
APPEARING  EGG.— Very 
fine,  easy  to  perform  ana 
lt  produces  a  marvelous 
and  mystifying  effect.  Egg 
is  made  to  appear  and 
vanish  right  before  the 
eyes.  Beautifully  made. 

Price,  25*. 

M.  O'NEILL, 

425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  J. 


RARE  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

Our  packages  are  the  best,  a « 
each  contains  at  least  2  rare 
ones,  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  lot.  Start  a  collection. 
In  time  it  will  grow  very  val¬ 
uable.  Every  known  variety 
of  foreign  and  domestic  stamp* 
in  these  packages.  Fifty  va¬ 
rieties  for  6  conts;  one  hundred. 
10  cents;  two  hundred,  2  0  cents;  three  hun¬ 
dred,  35  cents;  five  hundred,  $1.26;  one  thou¬ 
sand.  $3.25;  two  thousand,  $18.00;  1,000  mixed 
lot,  25  cents.  All  In  good  condition  and  worth 
twice  tho  amount  we  ask. 

WOLIl  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  S.  J. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  aa  well  aa  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  br&ea. 
It  held'.  Juat  One  Dollar.  When 
filled  *t  opena  Itself.  Remains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
aa  a  watchcharm.  Monoy  refund* 
ed  If  not  eatlafled.  Price,  10c. 
by  mall. 


L.  Bcnarens,  317  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

NAIL  PUZZLE. 

Made  of  ?  metal  nafla 
linked  together.  Keeps 
folks  guessing:  easy  to 
take  them  apart  when  you 
know  how.  Directions 
with  every  one. 

Price,  6c..  postpaid. 
WOI.UF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

VANISHING  ClGAR. 

This  cigar  Is  made  in 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  Is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  is 
fastened  on  the  lnaide  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friand,  as  It  is  about  to  be  taken,  it  will 
instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  8t„  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


TfTF  IVfAGlC  CIGAR  CASE. 

A  beautiful  and  per¬ 
fect  cigar  cause,  made 
of  imitation  alligator 
and  sealskin  leather; 
worth  a  quarter  as  a 
cigar  cane  alone.  It 
can  bo  ahowr.  full  of 
cigars  and  Instantly 
handed  to  a  person, 
who,  upon  opening  it.  finds  only  an  empty 

case.  The  box  has  a  secret  spring  and  a 
double  case,  and  can  be  operated  only  by  ono 
in  the  secret.  Full  printed.  Instructions  sent  j 
with  each  ease.  Every  smoker  should  have  { 
one.  Price.  20c. ;  2  for  35c.  by  mail,  postpaid; 
~ne  dozen  bv  express.  81.50 

C.  lDatil,  150  VI.  02u  S'..  New  York  City. 


GOOD  LUCK  PUZZLE. 

It  consists  of  three  horse¬ 
shoes  fastened  together, 
j.  Only  a  very  clever  person 
can  take  off  +he  closed 
horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  it 
can  be  done  in  a  moment  when  the  secret  is 
known.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

BOUGH  RIDER  DISC  PISTOLS. 

Made  of  nicely  col¬ 
ored  wood  5Vi  inches 
long.  The  power  >" 
furnished  by  rubber 
bands.  Ten  discs  of 
$  cardboard  with  each 
pistol.  Price,  6c.  each, 
postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  St„  N.  Y. 

IMITATION  GIANT  DIAMONDS. 

Diamond  rings  or  studs  of 
half-inch  and  ono  inch  in 
diameter  are  heard  of  in 
stories  only.  We  have  them 
imitated  by  prodigious  spark¬ 
ling  stones  which  will  deceive 
the  glance  of  any  spectator. 

i.  Vlc®  bv  mall,  postpaid,  small 
.  25c.  each;  large  si *r,  3»jc> 

F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


NORWEGIAN  MOUSE. 

A  very  large  gray  mouse, 
measuring  8  inches  from  tip 
of  nose  to  end  of  tail.  The 
body  of  mouse  is  hollow. 
Place  your  first  finger  in  his 
body,  and  then  by  moving  your 
finger  up  and  down,  the  mouse 
appears  to  be  running  up  your 
sleeve.  Enter  a  room  where 
there  are  ladies,  with  the 
mouse  runn'ng  up  your  sleeve, 
and  you  will  see  a  rapid  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  fair  sex.  Many 
practical  jokes  can  be  perpe¬ 
trated  with  this  small  rodent. 

Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c.  mailed,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


LINK.  THE  LINK  PUZZLE 

The  lematlon  of  the  day. 
Pronounced  by  all.  the  mo* t 
buttling  and  scientific  noveity 
out.  Thousand*  have  worked 
at  It  for  hour*  without  mas¬ 
tering  it,  still  It  can  be  done  in  two  second* 
by  giving  *he  links  the  proper  twist,  but  un¬ 
less  you  know  how,  the  harder  you  twist  them 
the  tighter  they  grow.  Price,  Co.;  3  for  15c.: 
one  duzen,  50c.,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOI  FF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  -St.,  X.  Y, 


WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  Juet 
from  Paris.  •  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  efiect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glncn.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  ahat- 
Price,  by  mall,  postpaid,  85c. ,  a  set 
plates. 

LANG,  1815  Centre  St„  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
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MAGIC  PUZZLE 
KEYS. 

Two  keys  Interlock¬ 
ed  In  such  a  manner 
it  seems  impossible  to 
separate  them,  but 
when  learned  it  ia 
easily  done. 

Price,  6c.,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Stk  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  JU3IPING  FROG. 

Tlil3  little  novelty  creates 
a  world  of  laughter.  Its 
chief  attractiveness  is  that 
It  tekes  a  few  seconds  be¬ 
fore  leaping  high  in  the  air, 
so  that  when  set,  very  inno¬ 
cently  along  sldo  of  an  unsuspecting  person, 
he  is  suddenly  startled  by  the  wonderful 
activity  of  thla  frog.  Price,  15c.  each  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

—  - - — % - 

ALUMINUM  DRINKING  CUPS. 

These  handsome  little  cups  are 
very  handy  in  size,  do  not  leak,  and 
are  Satin  finished.  When  com- 
r-ressod.  can  be  carried  In  the  vest 
pocket.  ^  Tney  hold  a  good  quantity 
Of  Uou.u.  and  are  very  strong,  light 

Kdd  PrlC6, 14/5* eacb-  p‘«: 

WOLIF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  20th  St..  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  SQUIRT  BADGE. 

Great  fun  for  the  mil¬ 
lion!  Wear  it  in  your 
buttonhole  and  then  press 
the  bulb  and  watch  the 
other  fellow  run. 

Price,  14c. 

C.  BEHIl,  150  W.  C2d  St. 
New  York  City. 

THE  ELK  HEAD  PUZZLE. 

Just  out,  and  one  of  the  ' 
most  fascinating  puzzles  on 
the  market.  The  stunt  Is  to 
separate  the  antlers  and  re¬ 
join  them.  It  looks  easy,  but 
try  it  and  you  will  admit  that  ( 
it  is  without  exception  the  best 
puzzle  you  have  ever  seen.  You  can’t  leave 
it  alone.  Made  of  silvered  metal. 

Price,  12c.:  3  for  30c.,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
S*  be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 

A  marble  can  be  made  to  pass 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
.  was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 

beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

31.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  56th  St„  N.  Y. 

THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  Gc.,  oost- 
paid. 

L.  Senarens,  347  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


aa*** 


THE  FIGHTING  ROOSTERS. 

A  full  blooded  pair  of 
fighting  game  cg*cks. 
These  liliputlan  fighters 

have  real  feathers,  yellow 
leg3  and  fiery  red  combs, 
their  movements  when 

fighting  are  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  lifelike,  and  the 
secret  of  their  movements 
is  known  only  to  the  operator,  who  can  cause 
them  to  battle  with  each  other  as  often 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Independent  of  their 
fighting  proclivities  they  make  very  pretty 
mantel  ornaments.  Price  for  the  pair  In  a 

strong  box,  10c.;  3  pairs  for  25c.  by  mail, 

postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  XV.  2Gth  St..  N.  Y. 

THE  PEG  JUMFER. 

A  very  effective 
tsvprmvi*-*  pocket  trick,  easily 
C  1  J  to  be  performed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  Is  shown.  Cen¬ 
tral  holes  are  drilled  through  it.  A  wooden 
peg  is  inside  of  the  upper  hole.  Showing  now 
both  sides  of  the  paddle,  the  performer  causes, 
by  simply  breathing  upon  it,  the  peg  to  leavo 
the  upper  hole,  and  appear  in  the  middle  one. 
Then  it  jumps  to  the  lower  hole,  back  to  the 
middle  one,  and  lastly  to  the  upper  hole. 
Both  sides  of  the  paddle  are  repeatedly  shown. 

Price  by  mail,  15c. 
C.  BtiilU,  150  W.  G2tl  St..  New  York  City. 

DEAD  SHOT  SQUIRT  FISTOL. 

If  you  shoot  a  man 
with  this  “gun”  he  will 
be  too  mad  to  accept 
the  ancient  excuse — “I 
didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.”  It  loads  easily 
with  a  full  charge  of 
water,  and  taking  aim.  press  the  rubber  bulb 
at  the  butt  of  the  Pistol,  when  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  squirted  into  his  face.  The  best 
thing  to  do  then  is  to  pocket  your  gun  and 
run.  There  are  “loads  of  fun”  In  this  wicked 
little  joker,  which  looks  like  a  real  revolver, 
trigger,  cock,  chambers,  barrel  and  all.  Price 
only  7c.;  4  for  25c.;  one  dozen  69c.  by  mail 
p  stoald. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centro  St..  3’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  CROWN  STYLO. 

Made  of  aluminum,  I 
satin  finish,  guaran-  I 
teed  not  to  leak.  This 
I  „  .  ,  stylographic  ink  pen¬ 

cil  is  made  on  a  new  plan.  It  cannot  cor¬ 
rode  and  will  outlast  and  outclass  any  simi¬ 
lar  pencil  on  the  market.  It  is  a  splendid 
writer  and  is  easily  kept  in  order.  Each  or.© 
packed  with  a  filler,  and  a  clip  to  hold  it 
in  your  vest  pocket. 

it  v  t  25c*  ©*ch.  oostpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centro  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  PERFUME 
BOTTLE. 

Thoss  In  the  Joke  may  freely 
smell  the  perfume  in  the  bottle, 
but  the  uninitiated,  on  removing 
the  cork  will  receive  the  contents 
in  his  hands.  This  Is  a  simple 
and  clever  Joke. 

Price.  10c.  each  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid;  3  for  25c. 

H.  F.  LANS, 

1*15  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


RAPID  CIGARETTE  MAKER. 

This  Uttie  article 
should  be  in  the  pocket 
of  every  smoker.  With  it 
a  perfect  cigarette  can  be 
made  in  ten  seconds.  You 
will  find  them  equal  In 
_ .  .  „  appearance  and  far  su¬ 
perior  In  quality  to  commercial  one9,  at  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  cost.  With  our  cigar¬ 
ette  maker  In  your  possession,  you  can  smoke 
a  pipe  or  cigarette  at  pleasure,  as  It’s  Just  as 
easy  to  roll  a  cigarette  as  to  fl,l  a  pipe.  Every 

P?ru  maker  Is  handsomely 

nickel-plated.  Price,  15o.,  or  8  for  49o.  by 
mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  *0  W.  29th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HIDEOUS  SFEDER. 

Fun  for  every¬ 
body  with  one  of 
these  handsome 
brutes.  His  body 
is  3  inches  long, 
beautifully  enamel¬ 
ed  green,  with 
white  ridges,  yel¬ 
low  speckles,  bulging  eyes,  ar.d  a  big  red 
mouth.  He  Is  armed  with  six  legs  ana  two 
upright  feelers,  made  of  flexible  tplral  springs. 
A  dark,  invisible  thread  attached  to  his  body 
lets  you  shake  him  in  the  air  before  your 
friends'  eyes,  when  the  legs  wiggle  In  a  most 
natural,  lifelike  manner.  Guaranteed  to  make 
any  lady  howl  and  to  scare  the  bravest  hero 
on  earth  out  of  his  boots. 

Price  by  mall,  10c.  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  2«tb  St..  N.  Y. 

MINIATURE  COMPASS  CHARM. 

A  beautiful  charm,  to  be 
worn  on  the  watch  chain.  It 
conslsts  of  a  true  and  perfect 
id/ASm*  compasa.  to  which  Is  attach¬ 
ed,  by  a  pivot,  a  powerful 
.  ,  magnifying  glass.  When  not 

in  use  the  magnifying  glass  fits  closely  Ins  Me 
x lie  compass  and  is  not  setn.  The  compass  1* 
protected  by  a  glars  crystal,  and  Is  hand¬ 
somely  silver-nickel  plated  and  burnished,  pre- 
a  very  attractive  appearance.  Hera 
;  SJ*  reliable  compas*  a  powerful  mag- 

on.?  *!***’  2.”^  *  handsome  charm  all  in 
Pric.  P*r‘*l*a  novelty,  entirely  new. 

*  riot,  *5c.  by  mail,  positvti^. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1*15  Centra  SL.  D  Ulys.  X.  I. 
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cr  I’tiriste:  eu  Letter:  remittances  in  any  other  war  are  at  your  risk 
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Frank  Tousey,  Publisher 
168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Tt  is  universally  known  that  milk  turns  sour  after  a 
thunder-storm.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  iarge 
quantity  of  ozone  which  is  liberated  by  the  electricity  in 
the  air.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Trilint  in  Paris  do 
not  confirm  that  theory.  He  has  established  that  atmos¬ 
pheric  depressions  cause  putrefying  gases — normally  qui¬ 
escent — to  rise  to  the  surface  of  certain  substances,  and  in 
support  of  his  theory  points  out  that  odors  of  all  sorts  are 
more  permeating  after  stdrms.  These  atmospheric  depres¬ 
sions  accelerate  the  decomposition  of  gases  and  tend  to 
liberate  them.  Hence  lactic  ferment  is  produced.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Trillat  has  made  many  experiments  with  diverse  sub¬ 
stances  under  varying  pressures  and  has  observed  that 
when  the  barometer  is  lowest  (during  storms,  etc.)  the  de¬ 
composition  of  gases  is  most  rapid. 


THINGS  OF  INTEREST. 

a-  - - i - — - - - 


A  FEW  SMILES. 


House  flies  are  prevalent  in  South  Africa  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  January  and 
February.  As  screen  doors  and  windows  are  unknown 
there,  the  houses  are  filled  with  flies.  Fly  paper  is  now 
being  used  extensively. 

Silver  plating  can  be  accomplished  according  to  a  new 
German  process  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  chloride 
of  silver  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (1.1  parts 
to  10  parts  of  water),  adding  0.180  part  of  sal  ammoniac 
to  this  solution  and  stirring  in  800  parts  of  fine  washed 
chalk.  This  mixture  is  rubbed  on  the  article  to  be  silver- 
, plated  until  it  dries,  and  a  bright  deposit  of  pure  silver 
will  be  obtained. 

When  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Japanese,  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  word  “baptize”  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
„word  “soak”  had  to  be  used  instead,  so  that  Japanese  Bib¬ 
lical  students  are  acquainted  with  a  person  named  “John 
the  Soaker”  and  with  a  doctrine  of  “soaking  for  demission 
of  sins.”  In  that  case  the  mistranslation  is  due  to  inade- 
rquacv  of  language.  It  is  oftener  due  to  ignorance.  A 
schoolboy  once  rendered  “Miserere,  Domine !”  into  “Oh, 
heart-broken  schoolmaster!”  And  another  recovered  from 
German  the  text  “The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak,”  in  the  form  “The  ghost,  of  course,  is  ready, 
but  the  meat  is  feeble.” 


His  Wife — What  makes  vou  so  tired,  dear?  Weren't 
you  at  the  chess  club  ail  evening?  Her  Husband — But  it 
was  just  one  move  after  another. 

,  -  -it  ,  '  t  r 

Wife  (complainingly) — You  never  praise  me  up  to  any 
one.  Hub — I  don’t,  eh  !  You  should  hear  me  describe  you 
at  the  intelligence  office  when  I'm  trying  to  hire  a  cook. 

. .  • 

Wife  (with  newspaper) — It  says  here  that  the  Turk  is  a 

coward  when  it  comes  to  facing  battle.  Husband — That’s 
strange.  A  man  with  more'than  one  wife  should  be  afraid 
to  face  nothing. 

The  Woman — My  husband  is  forty  to-day.  You’d  never 
believe  that  there  is  actuallv  ten  vears  difference  in  our 

v 

ages.  The  Man — Why,  no  indeed.  I’m  sure  you  look  every 
bit  as  young  as  he  does. 

Fond  Mamma — Now,  Charlie,  don’t  vou  admire  mv  new 
dress?  Charlie — Yes,  mamma,  it’s  beautiful.  Mamma — 
And,  Charlie,  all  the  silk  is  provided  for  us  by  a  poor  worm. 
Charlie — Do  you  mean  dad? 

Rastus — What  vo’  think  is  de  mattah  wif  me,  doctah? 
Doctor — Oh,  nothing  but  the  chicken-pox,  I  guess.  Rastus 
(getting  nervous) — I  ’clare  on  mah  honah,  doctor,  I  ain’t 
been  nowhar  1  could  ketch  dat ! 


An  armored  tire  which  is  giving  excellent  service  in 
trials  at  present  conducted  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  Stelastic,  manufactured  in  West¬ 
minster.  The  carcass  of  the  tire  resembles  the  ordinary 
pneumatic,  but  in  the  tread  are  interwoven  a  series  of 
spiral  springs  which  offer  an  absolutely  impenetrable 
.-Yield  to  nails,  glass  and  tacks,  besides  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  tire  by  reason  of  their  great  tensile  strength.  There 
are  no  3e  -  than  GO, 000  of  these  small  springs  in  a  36X5 
*;r,  ;i r j  the  onh  thing  that  can  penetrate  this  armor  is  a 

lor-,  ‘bin  nail  (part  of  a  hatpin)  entering  at  just  the  right 
*  to  Gin  between  the  coils  of  the  spring.  It  is  also 

r  thr.t  the  tire  does  not  get  heated  so  quickly,  as  the 

springs  disseminate  the  heat  over  a  large  area. 


“What's  the  matter  here?”  asked  the  caller,  noticing 
the  barren  appearance  of  the  house.  “Sent  your  goods 
away  to  be  stored?  “No,”  replied  the  hostess.  “Not  at 
all.  My  daughter  was  married  last  week,  and  she  has 
merely  taken  away  the  things  that  she  thought  belonged  to 
her.” 

As  William  Faversham.  was  having  his  luncheon  in  a 
hotel  he  was  much  annoyed  by  another  visitor,  who,  during 
the  whole  of  the  meal,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  warm¬ 
ing  himself  and  watching  Faversham  eat.  At  length,  un¬ 
able  to  endure  it  any  longer,  Mr.  Faversham  rang  the  bell 
and  said:  “Waiter,  kindly  turn  that  gentleman  around. 
I  think  he  is  done  on  that  side.” 


"SECIiET  SERVICE” 

707  The  Bradys’  Wireless  Clew ;  or.  The 

Search  for  a  Missing  Yacht. 

708  The  Bradys  ami  the  False  Key  ;  or,  The 

Secret  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Vault. 

709  The  BradyB  Held  in  Bondage  ;  or.  Track¬ 

ing  a  Banker’s  Treasure 

710  The  Bradys  and  the  Twin  Doctors:  or. 

The  Mysterious  House  at  llighwood.  • 

711  lh<-  Bradys  Boy  Ferret  ;  or.  Alter  a  De¬ 

faulting  Cashier. 

Till  The  Hrauys  and  the  Fire  Fiends;  or. 
Trailing  the  Tenement  Hang. 

713  The  Bradys’  Missing  Clew  .  or.  The 
Million  that  Cuuie  By  Express. _ 


714  The  Bradys  and  the  Big  Bed  Huby  ;  or, 

The  Old  Pawnbroker's  Secret. 

715  The  Bradys  and  the  Stolen  Despatch  ;  or, 

On  Special  Secret  Service. 

710  The  Bradys  and  the  Marked  $1,000  Bill ; 
or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Marsh 

717  Tire  Bradys  and  the  Bronze  Idol ;  or. 

Tracking  a  Chinese  Treasure. 

718  The  Bradys  and  the  Sales  Girl  ;  or,  A 

Six-days’  Search  in  the  Slums. 

719  The  Bradys’  Headless  "Terror"  ;  or,  The 

Mystery  of  the  Haunted  Mill. 

720  The  Bradys  and  the  Gunmen  ;  or,  Break¬ 

ing  Up  an  East  Side  Feud. _ 


721 

722 

723 

724 

725 

726 


The  Bradys  in  Peril ;  or,  Solving  a 
Strange  Case. 

The  Bradys'  Yellow  Foe:  or.  In  the  Tun¬ 
nels  of  Chinatown, 

The  Bradys  After  the  Loan  Sharks;  or. 
Helping  a  Boor  Boy. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Spy  ;  or.  Trapping  a 
False  Inspector.  .. 

The  Bradys'  Battle  for  Gold ;  or,  Ex¬ 
posing  a  Dead  Man’s  Secret. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Tiger  Tamer;  or. 
The  Clew  in  the  Green  Box. 

Told  by  the  Ticker ;  or,  The  Two  King 
Bradys  on  a  Wall  Street  Case. 


“PLUCK  AND  LUCK” 

745  The  Invisible  Twelve.  An  Irish  Romance 
of  the  present  day.  By  Allan  Arnold. 
740  The  Boy  Scouis  of  the  Susquehanna;  or. 
The  Young  Heroes  of  the  Wyoming 
Valiev.  By  an  Old  Scout. 

747  Lost  On  a  Whaler;  or,  A  Boy  Captain's 

First  Cruise.  By  Capt.  Thus.  H.  Wil¬ 
son. 

748  The  Treasurer's  Son;  or,  Fighting  the 

Railroad  Sharks.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

749  The  Boy  Silver  Kiug ,  or.  The  Mystery 

of  Two  Lives  Bj  Allyn  Diaper. 

750  The  Boy  of  the  Bast  lie.  A  Story  of 


the  French  Reign  of  Terror.  By  Gen’l 
Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

751  Dave  and  the  Diamond ;  or,  The  Boy 
Who  Came  From  Brazil.  By  Berton 
Bertrew. 

732  The  Boy  Mayor;  or,  Building  Up  a 
Town.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

753  The  Cape  Nome  Boys ;  or,  In  Charge  of 

$10,000,000  in  Gold.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

754  The  Flouting  School ;  or,  Dr.  Bircham's 

Bad  Boys'  Academy.  By  Howard 
Austin. 

755  Doctor  Dick  ;  or,  Ten  Weeks  on  Lunatic 

Island.  By  Allan  Draper. 


756  A  City  In  the  Clouds;  or.  The  Balloon 

That  Came  Down  on  the  Farm.  By 

berton  Bertrew. 

757  A  Boy  Who  Would  ;  or,  From  Newsboy 

to  Merchant.  By  Richard  R  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

758  Sandy  and  Slim  ;  or,  The  Boy  Detectives 

Caliphat.  By  Howard  Austin. 

759  Captain  Jim  and  Pilot  Joe;  or.  The 

Rival  Steamboats  of  Crooked  Lake.  By 
Jas.  C:  Merritt. 

700  Peter,  the  Wild  Boy ;  or,  Lost  on  the 
“Mountains  of  the  Moon.”  By  Allan 
Arnold. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76” 

006  The  Liberty  Boys  and  l’aul  Llevere ;  or, 
A  Wild  Ride  tor  Freedom. 

6ut  The  Liberty  Bovs  Tricking  the  Tories; 

or.  Saving  General *  l’utnam. 

008  The  Eiuerty  Boys  at  Trinity  Fire;  or. 
Capturing  a  Dangerous  Syy. 

009  The  Liberty  Boys  Helping  Washington; 

or.  Great  Work  at  White  Marsh. 

010  The  Liberty  Boys  Young  .“scout  ,  or, 
Fightiug  the  nedcout  Raiders. 

611  The  Liberty  Boys  in  flog  Swamp;  or, 

Geneial  Marions  Daring  Deed. 

612  Tile  Giborty  Boys  on  tno  i~.ui.uor;  or, 

Exposed  to  many  Perns. 


:  613  The  Liberty  Boys’  Nerve  ;  or,  Not  Afraid 
of  the  King's  Minions. 

i  614  The  Liberty  Boys’  Defiance ;  or,  Catch 
and  Hang  Us  if  You  Can." 

615  The  Liberty  Boys  to  the  Rescue ;  or,  A 
Host  Within  Themselves. 

!  616  The  Liberty  Boys’  Narrow  Escape  ;  or,  A 
Neck-and- Neck  Race  With  Death. 

617  The  Liberty  Boys  Pluck;  or,  Undaunted 
by  Odds. 

61S  The  Liberty  Boys'  Peril  ;  or,  Threatened 
From  All  bides. 

619  The  Liberty  troys’  Luck;  or,  Fortune 
Favors  the  Brave. 


620  The  Liberty  Boys’  Trap  :  or,  What  They 

Caught  In  It. 

621  The  Liberty  Boys  Puzzled ;  or.  The 

Tories'  Clever  Scheme. 

622  The  Liberty  Boys’  Great  Stroke:  or. 

Capturing  a  British  Man  of  M  ar. 

623  The  Liberty  Boys  Trapped;  or.  The 

Beautiful  Tory’. 

624  The  Liberty  Boys’  Mistake ;  or,  What 

Might  Have  Been. 

625  The  Liberty  Boys'  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Doing 

Things  Up  Brown. 

626  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bay ;  or,  The 

Closest  Call  of  All. 


“FAME  &.  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 

359  The  Mystic  Chart,  or,  Tue  Treasure  or 

the  Big  Caves. 

360  Working  the  Money  Market ,  or,  The 

Deais  oi  a  Wan  street  lioy. 

361  The  Boy  Gold  King  ;  ur.  The  Greatest 

Mine  in  tUe  Wo; id. 

362  A  Young  Broker's  Money  ;  or,  Trapoing 

the  buaipeia  Ut  W  all  Street. 

363  Donats  t.uu  Cents;  or,  r  rum  Cash  Boy 

To  r  urLuer. 

$04  Jimmy,  me  Uliice  Boy;  or,  A  Plucky 
W  uii  St; cel  Piunger. 


365  Always  On  Time ;  or.  The  Perils  Of  a 

Young  Mail  Contractor. 

366  The  Missing  Bonds- ;  or,  A  Lucky  Boy  in 

Wail  Street. 

367  Hunting  For  Treasure ;  or.  The  Pirate  s 

Chest  Of  Gold. 

368  $10,060  Reward ;  or.  The  Fortune  Of  a 

Hank  i  c  r  k 

369  Bougnt  at  Auction;  or.  The  Bid  That 

Led  to  Riches. 

370  The  Young  Copper  King;  or,  The  Boy 

Who  Went  the  Limit. 

371  Kaiph,  the  Reporter  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of 

Assignment  No.  10. 


372  A  Lucky  Risk  ;  or,  The  Nerve  of  a  Wall 

Street  Oilice  Boy. 

373  The  Race  for  Gold  ;  or.  After  an  Aztec 

Treasure. 

374  Tipped  to  Win;  or,  The  Wall  Street 

Messenger  Who  Made  a  Fortune. 

375  The  Boy  Salesman ;  or,  Out  on  the 

Road  For  Success. 

376  A  Young  Money  Broker;  or,  Striking 

Luck  in  Wall  Street. 

377  The  Way  to  f  ame;  or.  The  Success  of  a 

Young  Dramatist. 

378  In  the  Money  Game;,  or,  The  Luck  of 

Two  Wall  Street  Chums. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY'” 

517  Young.  Wild  West  at  Hard  Luck  Camp  ; 
nr.  Arietta  and  the  Stream  of  Gold. 

618  Young  Wild  West  Defending  a  Rauch; 

or,  Bes.eged  by  Cuttle  Rustlers. 

619  Young  Wild  West  and  tbe  Miners  Trap; 

or.  Arietta  s  Great  Shot. 


522  Young  Wild  West’s  Buckskin  Band ;  or, 

The  Sheriff's  Big  Mistake. 

523  Young  Wild  West’s  Double  Triumph  ;  or, 

Arietta  Saving  the  Flag. 

524  Young  Wild  West  and  "Cowboy  Jack"  ; 

or,  Spoiling  a  Ranch  Raid. 

525  Young  Wild  Wests  Only.  Chance;  or, 

Arietta's  Quick  Throw.  ' 


528  Young  Wild  West  in  Danger ;  or.  Help¬ 

ing  the  Trapped  Cavalry  men? 

529  Young  Wild  West  and  the  "Dutchman's” 

Claim  ;  or,  Arietta  Defending  Her  Life. 

530  Young  Wild  West  Taming  the  Cow- 

Punchers  ;  or,  The  Hard  crowd  of  Bull 
’fail  uanch. 


520  Young  Wild  West  at  A*e  High  Fair;  or, 
The  Liveliest  Time  ou  Record. 

621  Young  Wild  W’esL's  Risky  Ride;  or. 
Arietta  and  tne  Guich  Guug. 


526  Young  Wild  Wests  Desperate  Charge; 

or,  The  Shot  that  Beat  the  Redskins 

527  Young  W  ild  West  At  Goiu-Dust  r  lat , 

or,  Arietta  and  the  Secret  Band. 


531  Young  Wild  West  After  the  "Vultures;” 

or,  Arietta  and  tne  Baud  of  Ten. 

532  Young  Wild  West  Calling  the  Two  Gun 
Alan:  or,  Saving  a  SheritFs  Lite. 
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LATEST  ISSUES 

«*.  £-*_°ot..Lo.*t  ln  the  Snow;  nr.  After  Big  (Janie  In  the  North. 


W  I  TVJ 


«*«  Fred  Fearnofa  Keturr  .hWi,0r'  After  RIk  Game  ln  thi 
•*7  Fred  Fearnot and  ’•Skating  s*m >tUKe  -,Vr:  ilia  Heat  I  h .  r 

22*  t><!  Kean, ofa  Bough ml-”  the  Top  Notcber. 


Wtf  Kred  Kearn'ot  and* “ s'no w  'sli n»0«  ,,v.tr  1  b-  Itoraica  on  'Hora^hark 

»  CS  SS»?T *.V  Kn.m,b°'or*TdowS^  [Vj'X'X 


/ea mot  In  Vaudeville;  or,  Helping  Out  an  Old  1  -  -n< 

4  FrFearnot  and  the  Face  of  Fire;  or,  lbe  Great  cilfT  w>«; 

5  F  Fearnot  h  Young  Backstop;  or,  The  Beal  Game  of 

nd  the  Tippler ;  or.  Reforming  a 
Life  Savers;  or,  Lively  Times 
Boat  Season  (James ;  or.  Winding 

.a  a,  /I  L'l./ri  L*  •  /kf  14  fitHini/ 


nd 

*n 

the  « 


716  t-ason. 

ed  Fearnot  an 
71‘Ved  Feurnot’a 
7JTed  Feuruot's 
7  Fred  Fearnot 
Wreckers 


Orunkard 
at  the  Bearb 
Fp  the  l-cag-ie 
Lp 


'  i  rni  in 

Blacklegs. 

8?d  Fearnot  i”,  Fire ^C*h I e f ° 'n ’ll  a vi n e° o  Jbat  ']°D  tba  ««*» 

too  rr1  F™rDOt'8  Can0e  R»«-'o°r's®x  Da!,°att  l  Ini°.r  Cama 

I?a  Fearnot’s  Daring  Swim;  or  The  Mvsterv  nt  w-POoI  Rapid8‘ 

TlO  Fred  Fearnot’s  Base  Running  or  Fact  ° f  ^  Diamond. 

*"  frrdJonrnoF,  Hnnt  for  a'w.ld  Man:  ork  %  *«rror  »' 

IJj*  Erp<l  Ffarnot  and  "Reckless  Bob-”  or  Backing  a  jy  Champion. 

f  t)1amondn0t  &nd  the  Rowdy  PlJyer ;  o*.  Vm  Work  OD  the 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  senfJ  aDy  address  on  receipt  of  price 
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726  Fred  Fearnot's  Winning  Kick  ;  or.  The  Rival  Elevens  of  Rockport 

727  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Men;  or.  Rough  Life  On  the  Mi6si* 

sippi. 

728  Fred  Fearnot  and  Messenger  10  ;  or,  The  Great  A.  D.  T  Mystery 
72'J  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fire  Waif  ;  or,  Brave  Work  in  the  Flames 

730  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Marked  Card  ;  or.  Beating  the  Steamboat 

Gamblers. 

731  Fred  Fearnot  and  Mail  Train  MaU 

Nerve. 

732  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mountain  Men 
Mine. 


or,  Beating 

or.  The  Boy  Engineer  of 
or.  The  Secret  of  the  Si  Iter 
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Mine. 

733  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

734  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

735  Fred  Fearnot  ’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

736  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or.  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOUWAJSTT  yiNY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  t'm  floni  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
All  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  wL  Prlce  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  bv  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  aME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  AGtCIAN. 
-—Containing  the  grandest  assortn nt  of  "i*8* 
leal  illusions  ever  placed  befor-  the  Pub,,c* 
A!  so  tricks  with  cards.  Incant  a  F"";_  v 

No.  45.  THE  BOVS  OF  NEV  VOKK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GLIDE  AND  .JOKE  *OOK.  —  Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  Instruct  e*  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as'*1  conta,ns  ful1 
Instructions  for  organizing  a  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troupe. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  F  II  T>  AND  SAIL 
CANOES.— A  handy  book  or  b°ys-  containing 
full  directions  for  constri-t,ng  canoes  and  the 
most  popular  manner  o'8aBlns  them.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  rSCBATE. — Giving  rules 
fsr  conducting  debate  outlines  for  debates. 

Questions  for  discuss*0.  and  the  be8t  8ources 
or  procuring  Infor  lH-tlon  on  the  questions 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  T«  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuat®  book,  giving  Instructions 
in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  anmals  and  Insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Contatilng  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  trlckr,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of 
tricks  Involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
•peclally  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  fl«.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving  the 
ths  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre.  Crlbbage.  Casino,  Forty-five,  flounce. 
Pedro  Bancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch.  Alt 
Pours,  and  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  tittle  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister 
brother,  employer:  and.  In  fact,  everybody  and 
anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing.  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  lllus- 
trat  Ions. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND 
COINS. — Containing  valuable  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  Instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive. 

No.  .Mb  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By 
Id  King  Brady,  the  well-known  detective. 


f. 

for 

tor 

Po 


ilch  he  lays  down  some  valuable  rules 
’glnners  and  also  relates  some  adven- 
of  well-known  detectives. 


No.  59.  HOW’  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LAN¬ 
TERN. — Containing  a  description  of  the  lan¬ 
tern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  paint¬ 
ing  slides.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER. — Containing  useful  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  It;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  62  HOW  TO  BECOME  a  WEST  POINT 
MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how  to  gain 
admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examinations 
Duties.  Stafr  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Police 
Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy 
should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET. — Complete  instructions  of  how  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should 
know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  colls 
dynamos  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  Joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  Is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist.  and  practical  Joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Contain¬ 
ing  over  three  hundred  interesting  pussies  and 
conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  comolete 
book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson’ 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS* 
— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  70  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS — 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Maglo 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAI 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  Instructions  for 
performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKH 
WITH  CARDS— Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks  with  Ulus 

•  i  •«  *  tons 


hS  W  ITH  NUM-1 
ous  tricks  with  |l 
bers.  By  A.  An-  1 


No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS 
BERS. — Showing  many  curious 
figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers, 
derson.  Fully  l'lustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW’  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  COR¬ 
RECTLY. — Containing  full  Instructions  for 
writing  letter*  on  almost  any  subject;  also 
rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with 
specimen  letters.  ™ 

No.  75  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
—Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice. 
Cups  and  Balls.  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  Illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

76.  BOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
i  HE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  mole,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

-  „!*«•  77.  HOW  TO  DO  ivRTY  TRICK* 

J;  |  ‘  If  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
I  ricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART  — 
Containing  a  complete  description  of  the  my»- 
ler!es  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  a 
Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR  - 
Containing  complete  instructions  how  to  make 
up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  duties  of  ths  Stage  Manager, 

I  rompter.  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

GL»  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK  — 

_  ontalnlng  the  latest  Jokes,  anecdotes  and 

corned  I  am re"  °f  th*"  world-ren°wn*d  German 

w  81-  TO  MESMERIZE.— Contaln- 

approved  methods  of  mesmerism; 
also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases  by 

Pro?*!  2r  Tna8°®tlo  healing.  By 

/o  Koch-  A.C.S..  author  of  "How 

to  Hypnotize.  etc. 

t  »?;  **;.  HOW’  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.—Con- 
,kK  .V1*  mo,t  *PProved  methods  of  resd- 
.,n®*  l*1*  hand,  together  with  a  full 

fn»  wat,oni  °f  th*,r  meaning.  Also  explatn- 
?hr®no>°«yL  and  the  key  for  telling  char 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head  By 
Hugo  Koch  A.c.s  Fully  llluatrated. 

v  **°*  **•  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing 
aluable  and  Instructive  Information  regard- 
ng  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  exp  sitt¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  which  ate 
employee*  by  the  leatHne  hypnotists  of  ths 
world  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.A 

84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR 
— Containing  Information  regarding  choice  '* 
eublecte.  the  uae  of  words  and  the  manner  #r 
Preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  a  e» 
containing  valuable  Information  as  te  the 
neatness  leglhllitv  and  general  comooeitloe  - 


sale  by  nil  newndeaWs.  or  will  be  nont  to  any  addrens  on  receipt  of  prloe.  10  eta.  per  cony  or  t  e  o«  . 

__  .  ____  _  ,  , .  ,  k  or  3  «or  25  eta..  In  money  or  po*ta*e  stamp*  r  ’ 

THANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, .  vw  ' 

’68  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


